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APANESE BisHops attend General Synod, Nippon Sei Ko 
| ee Left to right: the Rt. Rev. Yonetaro Matsui 
(Tokyo), the Rt. Rev. Yasutaro Naide (Osaka), and the 
Rt. Rev. Shinji Sasaki (Mid-Japan). Story begins on next page 
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JAPANESE SYNOD MEETS IN KYOTO—Peace and self- 
support, general theme of gathering as Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 


begins second half-century of life 


By PauL RuscuH 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo 


EACE AND THE quickening of efforts 
toward self-supporting dioceses was 


the general theme pervading the 
nineteenth General Synod of the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai. Two hundred Bishops, 
priests, lay delegates, and other officials 
of the Church and delegates of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary met in Kyoto, see city of 
the Diocese of Kyoto, April 26-29. All 
sessions were held in the main hall of St. 
Agnes’ School for Girls; services were in 
the adjoining St. Agnes’ Church. The ten 
dioceses of the Church, the Missionary 
District of Formosa and a delegation of 
clergy from the Church in Korea, at- 
tended the Synod. 

Although in oganization and sessions, 
the Japanese General Synod resembled 
much the pattern of the General Conven- 
tion of the Church in the United States, 
this triennial meeting was of tremendous 
significance to the young Church of 
Japan. It was the first meeting of its 
kind held during a time of major crisis in 
Eastern Asia, and at a time when the 
Church of Japan moves into the second 
fifty years of its history as an autonomous 
branch of the Anglican Communion. A 
year ago at this same time the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai commemorated its golden 
jubilee in a great three-day celebration 
in Tokyo (see July, 1937 issue). The 
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Constitution and Canons of the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai were adopted in February 
of the twentieth year of Meiji (1887) 
when the Bishops, clergy, and laymen 
who had been sent out by the Churches 
in England and America, together with 
the Japanese clergy and lay representa- 
tives met in Osaka, and perfected the or- 
ganization of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai in 
accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Holy Catholic Church and 
laid the foundation of self-government. 
Fifty-one years ago at that momentous 
time when the first Synod met, the 
Church was represented largely by for- 
eign missionaries for in that day there 
were but two Bishops, thirteen priests, 
four laymen, and six lay women, all for- 
eign missionaries, and but two Japanese 
deacons and twenty-five Japanese cate- 
chists. Today the General Synod was 
presided over by the Rt. Rev. Yasutaro 
Naide, Bishop of Osaka, as general chair- 
man, while the Presiding Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel Heaslett, sat with the House 
of Bishops. Aside from the seven foreign 
Missionary Bishops in Japan, only one 
foreign missionary priest, the Rev. A. G. 
Hutchinson of the Diocese of Kyushu, sat 
in the convention as a delegate. Bishop 
Naide is the one man actively engaged in 
the work of the Church in Japan who was 
a delegate to the first Synod of the 
Church in 1887 and attended this nine- 
teenth Synod. It is especially significant 


that he became the first presiding officer 
of the first Synod to be held as the Japa- 
nese Church moves into its second fifty 
years of history. 

Here it might be appropriate to correct 
a mistaken idea that Dr. Heaslett has re- 
signed as Primate. Bishop Heaslett, who 
in 1935 succeeded the late Bishop McKim 
as Presiding Bishop, was stricken during 
the closing months of last year with a 
serious eye condition which has practical- 
ly resulted in the loss of sight in one eye. 
On the advice of his physicians he has 
relinquished some of his many duties. He 
requested the House of Bishops at its 
December, 1937, meeting for this relief 
which resulted in a new division of the 
duties of the Primate. Bishop Naide was 
elected chairman (presiding officer) of 
the General Synod and president of the 
Executive Council of the Church. This 
is similar to the arrangement which per- 
tained in the Church in the United States 
when the late Bishop Cook was president 
of National Council and relieved the Pre- 
siding Bishop of considerable detail. 
Bishop Heaslett retains his office of Pri- 
mate, chairman of the House of Bishops, 
and chairman of the boards of the Cen- 
tral Theological College and the Church 
Publishing Society. 

For General Synod sessions the House 
of Bishops, clerical and lay delegates all 
met as one body, arranged by groups be- 
fore the chairman’s rostrum. ‘The ten 
dioceses and missionary dioceses of the 
Church: Tokyo, Osaka, North Tokyo, 
South Tokyo, Mid-Japan, Kyoto, Kobe, 
Kyushu, Tohoku, and Hokkaido were 
represented by four clerical and four lay 
delegates each, and the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Formosa had one clerical and 
one lay representative. 

By action of the Synod in its first day’s 
sessions, the Church’s work in Bonin 
Islands, heretofore administered by South 
Tokyo, was transferred to the Diocese of 
Tokyo. Upon the request of the mis- 
sions in Karafuto, the Japanese half of 
Sagahlein, Karafuto was made the second 
missionary district of the Japanese 
Church, with the Rt. Rev. G. J. Walsh, 
Bishop of Hokkaido, in charge. 

A movement toward consolidating the 
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Church’s holdings and properties in the 
Empire was seen in the adoption of a plan 
to form a national Church Zaidan Hojin, 
or property holding corporation. 

At the request of the Diocese of North 
Tokyo its official name was changed to 
that of the Diocese of North Kwanto. 
Kwanto is the general name for the entire 
district which embraces the City of To- 
kyo and the surrounding prefectures. This 
change of name partially removes much 
confusion which for many years has been 
caused by Tokyo, North Tokyo, and 
South Tokyo dioceses all bearing the 
word “Tokyo” in some form. The Rt. 
Rev. C. S. Reifsnider now becomes the 
Bishop of North Kwanto. It is expected 
that the Diocese of South Tokyo shortly 
will plan a change in its name. 

The Rev. P. O. Yamagata, Professor of 
Church History at the Central Theologi- 
cal College, Chairman of the Japanese 
Forward Movement Committee, National 
Chaplain of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, and one of the Church’s foremost 
leaders and scholars, was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Church to direct the affairs of 
the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai during the new 
triennium. He succeeds the Rev. N. 
Yoshizawa who retired after serving in 
this capacity for many years. Dr. Yama- 
gata is one of the senior priests of the 
Church in Japan. His father was one of 
the two Japanese deacons attending the 
first General Synod of the Church in 
1887. He studied at General Theological 
Seminary and was honored with a doc- 
torate from that seminary in 1936. His 
great abilities will bring considerable 
power to the Executive Council which 
supervises all action taken by the General 
Synod, supervises all committees ap- 
pointed by the Synod, and acts as the 
representative of the Synod when it is not 
in session. Among the duties entrusted 
to Dr. Yamagata and the Council are 
powers to represent the Church in all 
negotiations with other branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church which are in com- 
munion with the Sei Ko Kwai, with other 
religious bodies, and with the Government. 
In addition the Council formulates plans 
and makes investigations relating to the 
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business, finance, and administration of 
the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. The Executive 
Council is divided into five working de- 
partments: General Affairs, Finance, Ed- 
ucation, Publications, and Missions. In 
addition to Dr. Yamagata, the Rev. 
Sadajiro Yanagihara of Osaka was elected 
head of the Missions Department; the 
Rev. Tsunetoku Takase of Tokyo, head 
of General Affairs; Mr. Mitsuo Kikkawa, 
head of Finance; the Rev. Todmou 
Sugai, head of Education, and the Rev. 
Toru Tsujii of Yokohama, head of Pub- 
lications. 

Heretofore the Executive Council has 
been largely supervised by the appointed 
heads but a plan was approved to ap- 
point a full-time paid executive secretary 
to direct the affairs of the Council. A 
budget of ¥59,884.50 was voted to the 
missionary work of the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai. Approximately *19,961.50 will be 
spent each year during 1938-1939, and 
1940 for the extension of the Church’s 
work in the Missionary Districts of For- 
mosa and Karafuto and for partial sup- 


port for the Japanese churches in Man- 
chukuo and North China. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 6,000 yen over 
the 53,970.03 spent for Japanese 
Church missionary enterprises in the tri- 
ennium just closed. 

A general scheme for the hastening of 
self-support for the eight missionary 
dioceses of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai was 
adopted and a committee will be selected 
from the several dioceses to bring in a 
more concrete plan. A thorough investi- 
gation is to be made as to the financial 
requirements necessary to make each 
diocese self-supporting. The adoption of 
the plan to organize a national Church 
property holding corporation was a move 
in line with the general scheme for in- 
dependence. Self-support is to be especial- 
ly stressed by committees and publicity 
throughout the Church. The independent 
Dioceses of Tokyo and Osaka are called 
upon to take the lead in aiding the weaker 
rural missionary dioceses in this effort. 

The General Synod approved the send- 
ing of an official Japanese delegate to the 


SEI KO KWAI’ nineteenth General Synod met in Kyoto, Japan, April 26-29. The two Houses 


sit together as one body arranged around the chairman’s rostrum. The general chairman was 
Bishop Naide of Osaka, the one man present who also had been at the first Synod in 1887 
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World Missionary Conference to be held 
in Madras, India, in December of this 
year, naming the Rt. Rev. P. S. Sasaki, 
Bishop of Mid-Japan who so capably rep- 
resented Japan at the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence in 1937. 

A general plan was approved for the 
formation of a committee to formulate a 
national pension fund scheme for the Sei 
Ko Kwai clergy. Each of the ten dioceses 
now has a diocesan pension scheme and 
it is proposed to find a way to combine 
these several smaller plans into a national 
Church pension fund. 

A number of proposals for changes in 
the Prayer Book and Canons were re- 
ceived and referred to committees for 
study during this triennium. The pro- 
posal to change the Japanese words for 
the three orders of the priesthood were 
received and referred to committees for 
further consideration. The Committee on 
Church Union reported on its several con- 
ferences with the Japan Orthodox Church 
and other Christian bodies. 

In spite of the fact that the current 
Far Eastern crisis began in early July, 
1937, the general statistics of the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai for the year 1937 show a 
gain of ten clergymen; 255 ordained 
members of the clergy over 245 in 1936. 
Three new parishes were established dur- 
ing the year making the total 262 for 
1937 and an increase of thirty-six out- 
stations or a total of 243 outstations were 
reported for 1937 over 207 for 1936. A 
gain of 822 baptized members of the 
Church is shown for the year 1937 mak- 
ing a total of 46,265 members now on Sei 
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Ko Kwai rolls. The most significant and 
heartening sign of the progress of the 
Church in Japan is shown by a gain of 
¥718,106.31 in contributions or ¥251,- 
947.09 for 1937 as against ¥233,840.78 
for 1936. The per capita giving per ac- 
tive communicant increased by eighty- 
seven sen or a total of ¥17.41 per mem- 
ber over ¥16.54 shown for 1936. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary reported 245 
branches in Japan with a membership of 
3,310 out of approximately fifteen thou- 
sand women belonging to the Church in 
Japan. An additional 1,000 yen was un- 
dertaken by the women of the Church 
further to provide women workers in the 
Missionary District of Formosa (see July, 
1937, issue, pp.. 335-8). Approximately 
50,000 yen a year is raised in various 
ways by the women of the Church to fur- 
ther the missionary cause of the Church 
in Japan. Five hundred yen or one- 
fourth of the cost of sending an eye doc- 
tor to serve in the Japanese Christian 
women’s new Peking settlement for Chi- 
nese children in Peking was undertaken 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary. Miss Uta 
Hayashi (see November, 1935, issue, p. 
493; December, 1935, p. 546; January, 
1936, p. 33), of Osaka was reélected 
president of the Auxiliary, Miss Kurok- 
awa of St. Margaret’s Girls’ School, 
Tokyo, was elected adviser, Mrs. Yama- 
guchi and Miss Higaki of Tokyo were 
elected secretaries, Mrs. Takagi of Yoko- 
hama and Mrs. Kikkawa of Tokyo were 
elected treasurers, Mrs. Hana Kondo, 
Tokyo, supply secretary, and Mrs. P. A. 
Smith, literature chairman. 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA TRAINS YOUTH—Girls 


school at Valle Crucis steadfast to ideal of mission begun nearly 


a century ago in the Vale of the Cross 


By EvizaBeETH McCrAcKEN 
Literary Editor, The Living Church 


This is the second of a special series of 
articles on the Church schools in the Diocese of 
Western North Carolina, written as the result 
of a recent visit undertaken at the invitation of 
the Bishop of the diocese. The third and final 
article on the Patterson School at Legerwood 
will appear in our next issue. 


oh oh ts 


ALLE Crucis ScHoot has one of 
Vie most interesting histories of 

any missionary work of the Epis- 
copal Church in America. This work has 
an unbroken life of almost a hundred 
years. The school of today is the de- 
velopment of the mission of yesterday. 
As all Church people know, the Rt. Rev. 
L. S. Ives founded the famous Valle Cru- 
cis Mission in 1842, for the benefit of the 
people who dwelt, or might come to dwell, 
in the mountains of North Carolina 
around Valle Crucis—the Vale of the 
Cross. The little log cabin which was the 
episcopal residence still stands and is stil! 
the goal of many travelers. Bishop 
Ives’ work still stands also, though its 
form and even the buildings it uses are 
different. 

In the beginning, the mission was of 
the traditional type of the Church of 
England. Many of the settlers of this 
section of North Carolina were of Eng- 
lish descent, members of families whose 
_names appear in some of the most an- 
cient of Church of England registers. 
Their isolation was extreme in those early 
days of the mission. They needed and 
craved just what Bishop Ives and his 
helpers brought to them: the regular min- 
istrations of the Church. In time, the 
growth of the mission took another di- 
rection. Young men who had been taught 
by its priests were themselves called to 
the ministry. They could not afford to go 
away from home to be trained; so Valle 
Crucis Mission became a theological semi- 


nary. Still later, the mission house was 
used as a monastery for the Society of 
the Holy Cross, an order founded by 
Bishop Ives in response to another need. 
By this time, there were many Church 
people in these mountains who had been 
nurtured by the mission and were help- 
ing the missionaries to minister to others. 

At last, in 1892, Valle Crucis Mission 
was one of a number of effectual missions 
in Western North Carolina. The urgent 
need at that time in this valley was for a 
school. So the mission became Valle 
Crucis School. Girls only were received 
as boarders, but younger boys were per- 
mitted to attend as day pupils. Travelers 
who motor today over the thousands of 
miles of fine roads in the North Carolina 
mountains find it difficult to realize that 
thirty-five or forty years ago Western 
North Carolina was a place of numerous 
small isolated settlements and lonely 
cabins. The people living in the moun- 
tain passes inherited a respect for learn- 
ing. They wished good educational op- 
portunities for their children, and only 
very inadequate opportunities were avail- 
able. Valle Crucis School met a great 
need. 

Within recent years, excellent consoli- 
dated schools have been established in 
this region. Buses are provided to con- 
vey the children. The devoted work of 
the clergy and their lay helpers insured 
the religious education of these boys and 
girls, who could come to the church more 
easily than had been possible for the chil- 
dren of 1892. Once more Valle Crucis 
Mission changed the form of its work, 
keeping unchanged its original purpose: 
to give the eternal gifts of the Church to 
all “who lived, or should come to live, in 
this valley. 

In 1934, Valle Crucis School ‘ee 
an accredited high school for girls, with 
a college preparatory course for those 
who desired and required such prepara- 
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ROOMMATES at Valle Crucis happily share a common sitting room or study, off which open 
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their individual bedrooms. The dormitory building of concrete and native stone has common 
rooms—living room, library, chapel—on the first floor 


tion. Younger girls and boys were now 
attending the good local elementary pub- 
lic schools; many older girls also were in 
the public high schools. The parents of 
some girls, however, were eager for their 
daughters to have what only a Church 
school can give. Valle Crucis School con- 
tinued to be a diocesan school; but its 
fame spread. It is now a Church school 
with pupils from not only Western North 
Carolina but also from the other four 
dioceses of the two Carolinas and from 
other States, including Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Michigan, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New York. Mainly a 
boarding school now, it still has a few 
day pupils who are preparing for college. 

The story of this development is of 
great interest. In 1933, Emily Toll Hop- 
kins, a trained educator and a devoted 
Churchwoman, was appointed head of the 
school. At that time, it was a graded, 
elementary school. For a year, Mrs. Hop- 
kins studied the problem presented. Then, 
with her associates, she made and put into 
effect plans to adapt Valle Crucis School 
to present-day needs. Miss Virginia 
Bouldin, with her ten years of experience 
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of the work, made possible a gradual de- 
velopment rather than a sudden change. 
Miss Adelaide E. Smith, who had already 
been on the faculty of the school for three 
years, remained and joined in the work of 
adaptation. Other teachers, attracted by 
the constructive opportunities offered, 
made financial sacrifices in order to be- 
come members of the otherwise new fac- 
ulty. Mrs. Hopkins has been fortunate 
in having an unusually able and well- 
trained group of associates. The school 
is doing a remarkable work in and with 
the community. 

Journeying to the school, along the 
celebrated highway from every turn of 
which new glories of the mountains are 
revealed, the visitor comes to Holy Cross 
Church, standing just within the gates of 
Valle Crucis School. The church is visi- 
ble some few miles before the school 
buildings can be seen, though they are 
very near the church. This typifies the 
relation between the school and the par- 
ish. The priest at Valle Crucis, the Rev. 
Edmund Dargan Butt, is not the rector 
of the school; he is the rector of the par- 
ish and the chaplain of the school. The 
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school has a very close connection with 
the church; but the connection is similar 
to that of any other family of Church 
people with its parish church. The 
school is rather a large family, and it has 
more technically trained grown persons in 
it than most families: that is. the main 
difference. The Church ministers to the 
school; and the members of the school 
minister, in their several ways, to the 
community in exactly the same spirit as 
the other members of the parish exercise 
this ministry. The continuity of Valle 
Crucis Mission is unbroken. 

There were many things for the visitor 
to see and to hear and to remember. The 
first great sight was the Vale of the Cross. 
Three mountain streams meet as_ they 
flow through the valley, forming a cross 
of “living water.” This cross can be seen 
from the orchard on the hill beyond the 
school buildings. Two valleys make an- 
other, larger cross; but this can be seen 
only from a greater height. On the other 
side of the Vale of the Cross are the folds 
of the mountain ranges, as high as the 
White Mountains but seeming less high 
because the timber line of the Blue Ridge 
extends to the very summit even of the 
highest peaks. Beautiful at all seasons 
of the year, the valley and the mountains 
were at their loveliest when the visit was 
made. The dogwood was in its glory, 
white against the golden-green of the new 
leaves and the: blue-green of the ever- 
greens. 

The buildings were seen next. The 
dormitory made of concrete blocks and 
native stone, reminded the visitor of an 
old English inn, except for the important 
differences that the dormitory is com- 
paratively new, has central heating, elec- 
tric lighting, and as many bathrooms as 
the newest college dormitory. Perhaps the 
two stairways, at the two ends of the long 
corridor suggested the English inn; per- 
haps it was the huge fireplace in the 
large square space in the middle—called 
a hall in English houses, and at Valle 
Crucis School, the living room. There is 
also a parlor, as in an English inn. With 
that the resemblance to an inn ceases. 
The chapel, opening off the living room 
at one side, is like the chapel of many 
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other Church schools in America: a room 
transformed into a place of prayer. The 
library, on the other side of the living 
room, is like a private library: its books 
have overflowed into the adjoining room, 
used also as Miss Bouldin’s office. 

The schoolhouse, the upper floor of 
which is reached by a bridge from the 
second floor of the dormitory, was erected 
recently with a grant from the United 
Thank Offering. The assembly room, 
with windows on three sides, is used also 
as the dining room. The kitchen is on the 
same level. On the floor below, under the 
assembly room, are classrooms and the 
weaving room. Interest in weaving is 
keen in this region, and is shared by the 
Valle Crucis School girls. 

The first thing the visitor wished to 
hear was some account of the daily life 
of the school. The cost being very low, 
the girls all share in the household duties, 
learning to plan meals and to cook under 
the direction of an expert dietitian and of 
a cook who is an alumna of the school. 
This work is not allowed to interfere with 
the academic schedule nor to curtail the 
hours of recreation. The entire school, 
faculty and students, assembles in the 
living room twice a day, after morning 
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YOUNG MOTHERS’ home nursing class is 
one of Mrs. Mont Glovier’s many activities in 
the Valle Crucis community 


and evening prayers in the chapel, to talk 
over together any matters of current in- 
terest or importance in the school life. 

A very significant part of the daily life 
is the work of Christian social service 
done in the community by members of 
the faculty. Miss Bouldin visits in the 
neighborhood every day. Mrs. Mont 
Glovier, the housemother of the school, 
is doing a notable work in the commu- 
nity. A registered nurse, the daughter of 
a physician of distinction, Mrs. Glovier, 
in the four years since she came to Valle 
Crucis School, has organized classes in 
public health and in home nursing, par- 
ticularly the care of infants and children. 
In addition to these classes, held in the 
homes of the mountain people, Mrs. 
Glovier frequently responds to emergency 
calls from sick persons who cannat get a 
doctor. Very often, she rides on horse- 
back as far as she can; then walks the 
remainder of the way up a mountain-side. 
Recently the father of a boy desperately 
ill with pneumonia came for Mrs. Glovier 
at two o’clock in the morning. The doc- 
tor, when he came, declared that Mrs. 
Glovier had saved the boy’s life. She was 
not satisfied with having done this: when 
the boy was convalescent, she brought 
him to her own home in a little house on 
the school grounds, and “built him up.” 
The visitor saw this boy, looking strong 
and well, as indeed he now was. 

The Rector helps Mrs. Glovier in this 
work by driving her in his car to remote 
houses and going with her up the trails. 
The Glovier family are connected with 
the parish in several other ways: Mr. 
Glovier, who manages the whole of the 
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school property, is a lay reader; he is also 
a member of the mission committee which 
performs the functions of a vestry. 

Every member of the faculty and staff 
of the school is at work in the parish. 
Most of the pupils belong to the Young 
People’s Service League, sing in the choir 
or are in the Sunday school. The in- 
calculable benefit to the girls of this full 
parish life, while still in school, deeply 
impressed the visitor. Holy Cross Church 
has 141 communicants. The Rector also 
has in his charge four missions: at Boone, 
Dutch Creek, Todd, and St. John Baptist 
Chapel in another part of Valle Crucis. 
Connection with such a parish as this is 
a great and unusual privilege for anyone. 
The mutual benefits are many. 

Mr. Butt, speaking of his work, made 
frequent reference to the fine heritage of 
the people of these mountains. Ancient 
Anglican customs are easily revived here: 
the Rogation procession, the pledging of, 
not a certain sum but of a certain pro- 
portion of the “yield” of flock or field, the 
codperation of the parents in the religious 
education of the children. The people 
who first came to dwell in this region 
brought these traditions with them. The 
Church has helped to preserve them. As 
for the people who are now coming to 
dwell here, at Valle Crucis School, some 
of them, too, bring such traditions. Oth- 
ers lay hold on them here. 

Thus, Bishop Ives’ dedicated purpose 
is being steadily, increasingly fulfilled. 
Valle Crucis Mission lives on in Valle 
Crucis School. The form is changed, as 
the form of the mission so often has 
changed; but the same spirit abides. 


Readers of Tue Spirir oF Missions can help make it a better magazine by adding 


new subscribers to its family of readers. Summer is a good time to do this—a 


special subscription order blank is enclosed with this number to help you. And 


when you send in that new subscription or two, why not renew your own at the 


same time. It will be extended from its present expiration date and a receipt 


sent to you. 
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TRANSFUSIONS SAVE CHINESE LIVES — Another in- 


stance of missionary resourcefulness is seen in Christian doctor’s 


use of this wonder of medical science 


By CuLaupeE M. LEE, M.D. 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, China 


HEN OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

\\/ reasoned out the infectiousness 

of childhood fever and Pasteur 
proved it, no one would have thought 
that China would benefit by their bril- 
liant work. Yet such is the case. The 
grim puzzle is the same the world over. 

Once treacherous germs have invaded 
the blood, only the most delicate and per- 
vasive agents can reach and attack them. 
Men have tried dyes, which have a special 
bacterio-static and selective action. Some 
of these have succeeded in a few cases of 
blood-poisoning. But God has done what 
man has failed to do efficiently. He has 
put into the blood of human beings cer- 
tain substances which doctors call im- 
mune bodies and it is these bodies that 
are used to combat in a woman’s veins 
the deadly germs which are there, living 
because her defense is poor. Semmelweiss 
told how these “million murdering” ene- 
mies of mankind could be kept out, but 
it is to the patient efforts of many un- 
known research workers that credit must 
be given for the safe, easy, and effective 
thing known as blood transfusion. 

There are people who almost die after 
surgical operations from loss of blood, 
others have internal hemorrhages, some 
are poisoned by disease and the blood is 
so pale and thin that it looks like poor 
apple cider. To these people a pint of 
blood may mean the difference between 
life and death. 

But the blood which saves one person 
may bring death to another by destroying 
his red blood cells; hence the donor’s 
blood and the recipient’s must be typed. 
A donor of the right type must be found 
and, to make matters safer still, a direct 
matching is done just before each trans- 


fusion. If the cells of the sick man and 
of the well one get on well together, the 
transfusion is done. If not, another donor 
must be tried. 

Then the donor’s blood must be pure, 
he must have no blood disease such as 
syphilis or malaria and he must be gone 
over carefully to see that he does not 
have tuberculosis. 

All this takes time so hospitals have 
people who are professional donors. Here 
at St. Andrew’s Hospital in Wusih, 
China, there are more than two hundred 
of them, each one typed and tested in 
every way possible. Then they are pho- 
tographed and carefully recorded under 
type, address, and history, with the date 
of last giving blood. This is most impor- 
tant, for it has been found that once a 
month is as often as it is safe to use the 


emories of a significant article by 

Claude M. Lee in Tue Spirit 
oF Missions for July, 1933 (pages 400-2), 
still linger in the minds of Churchmen. 
Now Dr. Lee writes a story which is 
but another instance of the resourceful- 
ness of the Church’s missionaries in their 
endeavor to meet the spiritual, intellect- 
ual, physical, and social needs of the 
people among whom they live. Unfor- 
tunately since this article was written 
war has engulfed the area in which is 
situated Dr. Lee’s hospital—St. Andrew’s, 
Wusih. Frequent bombings from the air 
made it impossible for St. Andrew’s to 
continue its work. Although military 
operations have ceased in the Wusih area 
Dr. Lee and his colleague, Dr. John E. 
Roberts, have been unable to return to 
their work; military passes twice granted 
to them in Shanghai were not recognized 
in Wusih. But they hope soon to try 
again. In the meantime they are assisting 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. 
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same donor. The photograph is essential 
too as a donor of the wrong type might 
take the name of the one wanted. This 
service is not only of use to St. Andrew’s 
but to many other hospitals as calls come 
from Shanghai and other cities for donors. 

The members of the staff have given 
blood more than once to needy patients; 
at times the hospital pays the fee, rela- 
tives give it, a son for a father, a mother 
for her child. But there may not be 
time to type relatives or none may be 
found to match, hence the need for pro- 
fessional donors. 

As I write a man has been brought in 
from a neighboring village with his whole 
body burned. There was no spot, except 
one at the bend of his left arm, on his 
entire body, that was not charred and 
blistered. There was no hope for him; but 
what could be done to try to save him, 
must be done. His wife was willing to 
give her blood for him, When tested, it 
did not match and so a professional donor 
was called, the fee was paid by the hos- 
pital and a pint of blood was given him. 
He had lost all his possessions in an 
heroic attempt to save two of his children 
from his burning home. In spite of all 
that could be done he died. His wife 
knows every effort was made to save him. 
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The story is carried on by telling of a 
girl who came in with blood poisoning, 
after the birth of her first baby, delivered 
by an old-fashioned midwife; a culture 
showed a blood stream infection. After 
three transfusions, she recovered. 

Another woman was delivered in her 
pis by a Western style midwife, under 

s “clean” precautions as were possible 
in her surroundings and with officious 
relatives handling everything they could. 
She was treated at home by local doctors 
with various drugs, designed to cure her 
blood poisoning. After two weeks, she 
was brought to St. Andrew’s Hospital in 
a very serious condition. Hers was an in- 
fection with staphylococcus, which, con- 
trary to the usual opinion, is more deadly 
than a streptococcus infection. Her hus- 
band was broken-hearted and agreed to 
repeated blood transfusions. Four were 
given and finally we despaired of being 
able to save her, so she was taken home 
to die. But she recovered and is now well. 

There are now several hundred cases in 
our records at St. Andrew’s where this 
operation has proved a life-saving pro- 
cedure, and we see what a wonderful 
thing God has put into our hands, 
through the patient work of His servants 
who have taught us how to use it. 


Homeless Children in War Torn China 


A: THE END of April, 1938 a survey made of the Refugee Camps in 
Shanghai reveals that there are approximately fifteen thousand home- 


less children within the camps. 


How many thousand children are wander- 


ing about the streets of the city no one is able to estimate at present. A 
census of the children in the camps reveals that of the fifteen thousand 
some have one parent, some have both parents but none of them have par- 
ents who are able to provide in any way for the children. It is costing 
approximately $1.50 (U. S. currency) a month to give these children 


shelter and food and training of some kind. 
Reports from Hankow indicate that in that city they have also gath- 
ered approximately fifteen thousand homeless children, who have come 


from other parts of China. 


If the actual warfare reaches Hankow this 


number will be multiplied many times. 
The China Emergency Fund, on June 20, amounted to $191,032.05. 
If your gift has not yet been made please send it quickly; some of it will 


help homeless children. 
New York, N. Y. 


Address National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, 


ST. HILDA’S HARBORS REFUGEES—Christian middle 


schools in China have turned their properties into camps for 


homeless and are doing a fine work 


By Lucy FisH MItier 
Wuchang, China 


HE CurisTian middle schools are 

doing fine work in caring for refu- 

gees. The camp at St. Hilda’s, 
Wuchang, is one of the most interesting. 
A goodly proportion of the refugees 
housed in the main building are middle 
class folk from the ruined cities of Kiang- 
su. There are teachers, small merchants, 
and even one of the new, well-trained, 
efficient policemen that only six months 
ago were one of the most successful 
achievements of the Nanking Govern- 
ment. Incidentally it is to these modern 
police forces that the Wuhan Cities owe 
the security and order which now pre- 
vail. 

This particular policeman saw his whole 
family killed by a bomb and then fled, 
saving nothing. A natural executive, he 
became by common consent, the chair- 
man of the camp. A mass meeting was 
held and a committee was appointed to 
draft their own self-government rules. 
These were written in such literary lan- 
guage that it was hard for the modern 
educated young social worker to read 
them. They were very comprehensive 
and practical, even to forbidding touch- 
ing the trees and shrubs on the compound. 
So responsible is The Policeman, as he is 
always called, that he acts as a go-between 
for every sanitary or other admonition 
the foreign faculty of St. Hilda’s wishes 
to make to the refugees. 

The young social service worker, a 
Sheng Kung Hui Christian, is a graduate 
of St. Hilda’s and Ginling College and is 
the general secretary of the Wuchang 
Y.W.C.A. Under present conditions she 
is carrying a tremendous burden as she 
is eager to do everything possible for the 
refugees and yet she has many problems 
with the increased work of the Y.W.C.A. 
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For example: their hostel is overcrowded 
with refugee women who fled in time to 
save money and other possessions. 

In spite of all her duties and difficulties 
at the Y.W. she gives the refugees at St. 
Hilda’s a generous share of her time. She 
helped them organize self-government 
classes, games and sports especially for 
children. She gathered much needed gar- 
ments; needed not only because of the 
penetrating cold but because the people 
had fled with only the clothes they wore 
at the time. One of her many activities 
is arranging a bath schedule for the three 
hundred women, soldiers, and other refu- 
gees from Kuangsi, who are at present 
quartered in a famous Taoist temple that — 
crowns a hill across an intervening field 
from St. Hilda’s. When each batch is all 
clean and shining, they gather in the 
school assembly-room to listen to “The 
Doctrine” from the lips of St. Hilda’s 
Chaplain. 

There are, of course, many practical 
details that had to be worked out with 
The Policeman’s help. The group arrived 
gray with hunger and fatigue. The first 
thing to do was to search out professional 
cooks in the party and set them to pre- 
paring the food that had already been laid 
in. St. Hilda’s has an excellent artesian 
well, but like most things in Central 
China even in this decade it is run by 
manpower and husky men had to be ap- 
pointed to pump duty. 

The foreign faculty fill in wherever 
needed, sorting heaps of clothes collected 
through the Y.W., helping the Sheng 
Kung Hui social service nurse in her tri- 
weekly clinics, knitting, knitting, knitting 
like Mme. Dufage, teaching English to 
The Policeman and a group of former 
teachers. Several St. Hilda’s alumnae go 
to the school four times a week to con- 
duct singing classes. Others help arrange 
occasional social evenings. Every day 


THREE SISTERS separated from their par- 
ents found a haven in the Church’s Jessfield 
Road refugee camp in Shanghai 


St. Hilda’s Chaplain has a Christian ser- 
vice; the first contact most of these people 
ever had with Christianity. 

Every day China’s wonderful patience 
and endurance are in evidence. One day 
on the ferry to Hankow we saw a neat, 
self-respecting woman and a bevy of 
children who were obviously hers. She 
was huddling the smaller ones about her 
like a mother hen, but keeping a watchful 
eye on a lad of about thirteen or so who 
was peddling oranges among the passen- 
gers. Later as we were slowly edging our 
way toward the gangplank, we spoke to 
her and found out that she was a refugee 
widow from Wusih trying to keep her 
family together by selling oranges all day 
long on the crowded ferry. She was still 
at work when we recrossed to Wuchang 
at nine o’clock that evening. 

Only yesterday we saw a thousand most 
pitiful refugees being marshalled along 
the Bund by smart young officers in 
khaki. In all our many years in China 
we have never seen more abject misery. 
They were shuffling along in the teeth of a 
keen north wind, looking ashen from the 
cold and starvation, many of them des- 
perately clutching a few rags about their 
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bodies; many others with only a thin top- 
garment and shreds of trousers flutter- 
ing about their thighs; most of them 
without even straw sandals on their feet. 
At the head of each division were a few 
files of defeated soldiers in soiled but 
fairly whole uniforms, who tried to step 
out in march time. At the extreme rear 
was a man bent nearly double carrying on 
his shoulders an exhausted fellow-sufferer 
—‘“as AEneas from the flames of Troy.” 


DUGOUTS being built at St. Hilda’s School, 
Wuchang, as air raid shelters for refugees and 
members of the staff 


These wretched survivors of untold hor- 
rors were being escorted to a recruiting 
station to be fed and outfitted and trained 
for the army. 

Almost every woman in Wuchang has 
been working in some practical way either 
to help outfit the army or equip the hos- 
pitals. The Chinese women have never 
before organized themselves for big proj- 
ects, but this time they have manifested 
great ingenuity in reaching everyone. 
Every primary school child was asked to 
furnish one pair of the age old style cloth 
shoes with heavy quilted sole. Practi- 
cally every family that can afford to send 
a child to school can afford the bits of 
cloth needed for such shoes. All women 
know how to make them. The schools 
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collected the shoes and forwarded them to 
headquarters; ten thousand pairs. Later 
every Boy Scout in the city was asked 
to give as many knitted mitts as possible. 
A prize was given to the boy turning in 
the most mitts. Of course this work again 
fell upon the mothers but again any fam- 
ily able to educate a son through the 
junior middle school can afford the few 
ounces of wool needed for a pair of mitts 
and most Chinese women are skillful 
knitters. 

In Wuchang the Y.W.C.A. headed up 
all the sewing for wounded soldiers. 
Hundreds of hospital suits and sheets 
have been made by sewing bees in differ- 
ent sections of the city. 

For a long while, so unprepared was 


REFUGEE family poles up a Chinese river in 
search of safety from terrors of the undeclared 
war which is entering its second year 


China, there was literally no provision 
made for the care of convalescing soldiers. 
In a metropolitan center like Wuhan the 
problem soon became acute, but eventu- 
ally several convalescent camps were es- 
tablished in the country outside the city. 
One of the students in Boone Library 
School, the son of a deceased clergyman, 
volunteered to spend this winter vacation 
(which was protracted by hostilities) in 
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social service work in one of these sani- 
taria. He and another student were sent 
out by the Christian Wartime Service 
Corps of Wuhan. Until these young men 
had arrived nothing beyond shelter and 
food had been provided for the convales- 
cents, but with the funds of this Christian 
organization they were able in a short 
time to equip a rest room large enough 
to accommodate a hundred at a time with 
games, books, and magazines. They also 
developed a playground with footballs, 
volley balls and basketballs. They are 
forming teams and playing off tourna- 
ments. The Sheng Kung Hui student 
has a fine voice and organized mass sing- 
ing. He finds that the most interesting 
part of the work is making friends with 
the soldiers. This one camp accommodates 
three thousand convalescents at a time but 
the personnel constantly shifts as the men 
are sent back to the front and others come 
to take their places. Knowing the young 
man as we do, we have no doubt he is 
giving them a fine example of Christian 
living. 


As this issue goes to press word comes 
of the fall of Anking. All our missionaries 
and property are reported safe. 


WIDOWED by the war in China when Nan- 
king fell. She has four children, ages one, three, 
seven, and thirteen years 


ST. STEPHEN’S MISSION HOUSE, FORT YUKON, ALASKA 


A Visitation to the Arctic Circle 


By THE RT. Rev. PETER TRIMBLE Rowe, D.D. 
Missionary Bishop of Alaska 


Y RECENT TRIP to the upper Yukon 
Meese was planned to give the 

missionaries and people at Fort 
Yukon their Easter Communion and to 
visit Arctic Village. 

Arctic Village is a remote settlement 
above timber-line at the base of the Arctic 
Range. Some years ago the people built 
their own church, named Bishop Rowe 
Chapel, hauling logs some fifteen miles 
from the nearest timber, and the doors 
and windows all the way from Fort 
Yukon—an eight-day trip on the trail. 
Albert Tritt whom I had ordained deacon 
at Fort Yukon, serves these people faith- 
fully, but the village is so remote that it 
is rarely visited. In fact it was my first 
visit to them and I was uncertain about 
getting there this time, planes having to 
land on the snow with the help of skis. 
The people knew of my intention and had 
returned early from their winter hunting 
to give me a great welcome. The chapel 
was heated and ready and there for the 
first time the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated. These simple, humble people, re- 
membered their Lord with joy and grate- 
ful hearts. 

Before I left we had a great potlatch. 
The village had been short of meat all 
winter, so this feast for which I had 
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brought the provisions meant a great deal 
to them, not only in fellowship but in 
practical nourishment. 

On another visit I flew to Chandelar 
Village, about fifty miles north of Fort 
Yukon, baptized two children and again 
celebrated the Holy Communion for the 
first time for a little group in a church 
built entirely by the people themselves. 
They were as excited and happy as at 
Arctic Village; the whole community of 
sixty people attending the service. Enoch, 
the chief, is lay reader, John Fredson and 
his wife are the school teachers here. 

From Chandelar Village, I flew to 
Beaver, a town on the Yukon about sev- 
enty-five miles below Fort Yukon, where 
fourteen were baptized, another sermon 
preached, and old friends greeted. I also 
tried to land at Christian Village, but this 
proved impossible. But I had seen and 
talked with our Indian leader there. 

For this visitation to isolated villages, 
involving hundreds of miles of travel, 
280 miles in one day, which in earlier 
times by dog team would have required 
weeks on the trail, I made my headquart- 
ers at Fort Yukon which I had not visited 
since 1935. There I spent Passion Sun- 
day, Palm Sunday, Holy Week, and 
Easter. The services were many, at- 
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tended by nearly every one in the com- 
munity. On Maundy Thursday, I had 
confirmation and a celebration in the 
Hudson Stuck Hospital for the staff and 
patients. At this service I confirmed Miss 
Addie Gavel, our wonderful head nurse. 
I had four confirmations in all and con- 
firmed fifty-nine. More than three hun- 
dred received Easter Communion at two 
services, one of them for the white people. 

The Lenten Offering of the children is 
away up to $150, and the other offering 
is great. I cannot give the figures. If 


Church members in the parishes through- 
out the United States gave proportion- 
ately as these simple Indians, in a place 
of six hundred population, then the 
Church would not lack for funds to ex- 
tend Christ’s Kingdom in all the world. 
The spirit of Fort Yukon touched me as 


BISHOP ROWE (right) relaxes after a hard day at Fort Yukon over a game with Dr. Grafton 


another Pentecost. To look in the hos- 
pital and see how the many patients, men, 
women, children, old prospectors, are 
cared for is an inspiration. ‘Truly it is 
a work of love, mercy, and healing, car- 
ried on in the name of the Merciful and 
Healing Saviour. It filled me with joy. 
Dr. and Mrs. Grafton Burke are just 
wonders in the work they are doing and 
the Church has a multitude of reasons to 
thank God for them. 

On April 19, after three weeks at Fort 
Yukon and its environs, I flew to Wise- 
man, at the headwaters of the Koyukuk 
and then on to Allakaket, Grant Creek, 
Tanana, and Fairbanks. At Fairbanks, 
St. Matthew’s is going forward under the 
Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Shelton. They have 
captured the esteem of the whole com- 
munity. 


Burke in the mission house (see opposite page) where the Burkes live with about twenty 


convalescent children 
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Wh Answers to Questions from Our Readers 
y Do Missionaries Overseas Live too Well? 


ES, LET ME disarm criticism at once 
Y's admitting the impeachment; 
missionaries live too well. It is one 
of the surprises awaiting the new recruit, 
the comfort of the foreign mission field. 
As an ardent young missionary eager for 
immolation it was a shock to find that 
sacrifices were discouraged. ‘‘Wait,” we 
were advised, “‘you will find them in ways 
you do not seek; discover them in places 
you least expect.” The life of the mis- 
sion field is one of simplicity but full of 
amenities. One’s personal needs are am- 
ply met, yes eagerly, vociferously met, by 
a servant class which, for sturdy self- 
respect and devotion to the adopted fam- 
ily, continues in a changing world the 
finest traditions of service. 
Why does the missionary need servants 
and, above all, why does he use so many? 
It is a century-old tradition of missions 
in a country where unemployment is the 
norm and where situations with the con- 
siderate Western employer are eagerly 
sought. To change would be unnatural 
and artificial. The rare missionary who 
tries to do his own work is considered un- 
generous by the Chinese. The poor ex- 
pect their services to be used. A ricksha 
puller will shout a gibe at any Westerner 
who walks for health rather than use the 
ricksha, saying “stingy” in tones of anger 
or of mirth, dependent upon the state of 
his stomach at the moment. This atti- 
tude is very real. Noblesse oblige is in- 
grained in the Oriental mind. And why 
does one use so many servants? Every- 
one in the West now understands that 
service is very cheap in the Orient so that 
one can employ a half-dozen servants for 
half the price of one good maid in the 
West. It is not so well understood that 
the Oriental custom is for each servant 
to do one kind of work only. On no ac- 
count will they exchange or share duties. 
The cook cooks; the “boy” cares for the 
rooms, the coolie cleans the floors and car- 
ries the water. 


But the chief reason for servants is the 
freedom it gives the missionary for com- 
plete concentration on his work. In a 
land where opportunity is so immense, 
where climate is trying, the missionary 
can give every bit of time and energy to 
the demands of his full day. And it is 
a lovely experience to show a servant 
that he is codperating with the work in 
this way. 

My own amah one day regretted that 
she could do so little for the work of the 
Church because of her lack of education 
and opportunity. It encouraged her to be 
told that she was helping the work of the 
Church in a very real way by freeing me, 
as she did, for my own particular phase 
of the work. One missionary family took 
on entirely non-Christian servants, all of 
whom have become baptized, three of 
them faithful communicants of the 
Church for many years. Family prayers 
with servants is an old tradition of the 
mission field. Every human soul is 
unique, none the less so because it hap- 
pens to be in the immediate family circle 
as a humble and indispensable member. 


[Ts SPIRIT OF MiIssIONS inaugurates 

this month a new feature wherein 
questions of our readers concerning the 
missionary enterprise and its adminis- 
tration will be discussed by the most 
qualified persons available, although no 
articles will be signed. 

The first article published here, dis- 
cussing living conditions in the Orient, 
is by a well-known missionary. Later, 
missionaries in other fields will describe 
their living conditions as these vary 
greatly from field to field. 

As announced last month, this series 
can continue only as long as readers ask 
questions. Questions should be of gen- 
eral interest and deal with matters that 
can be discussed factually. Next month 
a missionary, now in the United States 
on furlough, will discuss the problem of 
vacations, both on the field and at home. 
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Nowhere is the missionary more truly 
known than to the faithful men and 
women who serve him. If he lives a 
really Christian life in the intimacies 
of daily contact, he has witnessed to a 
reality that is spread abroad. 


HE FACT THAT we live in mission 
compounds, ‘walled-off acres of 
beauty and security, is another source 
of criticism. I honestly feel that the 
ideal is for the missionary to live in a 
Chinese house, on a Chinese street, 
among his chosen people, eating the 
native food of his adopted country. In 
some instances this has been done, but 
rarely by families with young children. 
For some reason, difficult to understand, 
a completely native diet results in a 
long siege of boils even though the diet 
appears to be a balanced one. The lack 
of privacy in a Chinese mode of life is 
appalling to a Westerner and under- 
mines his efficiency. ‘There are shining 
exceptions to this and I recall with rever- 
ence a certain missionary whose one 
small room was filled with the little 
beds of the orphans who shared her 
every waking and sleeping moments. 
But the nature must be a gregarious 
one, or a highly sanctified one, to endure 
such invasions of the self. Missionaries 
are very average and normal folk on the 
whole and need the normal adjustments to 
living. The compound, then, gives re- 
freshment, peace, beauty, privacy. In a 
distant land it gives the sense of home. 
Nor is it a refuge from those of a dif- 
ferent. nationality. It is shared with 
Chinese friends and colleagues. Hospi- 
tals, schools, churches, industrial work, 
_ surround the missionaries’ homes. Our 
own frontage is used by six hundred 
boys of high school age who love to 
roam over our garden and sit under the 
trees discussing “heaven and earth,” as 
the Oriental phrase has it. The com- 
pound affords space for games with the 
unprivileged children from the street; 
it provides football fields; tennis and 
basket-ball courts for thousands of boys 
all over the three missionary districts in 
China. In one of the stations that I 
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know best the boundaries had been in- 
dicated for years by a plain wire fence 
through which the native pigs would 
wander to root in our gardens. When 
petty thieving became a great nuisance 
and the lawlessness incident to the un- 
stable conditions of 1925-1928 too great 
a threat, a high brick wall was erected 
and the consequent serenity was appre- 
ciated by our Chinese neighbors as much 
as by ourselves. 


‘ONe “PALATIAL” housing has been 
‘criticized. This is due to sheer ig- 
norance of the facts. Many of our 
houses were built forty and fifty years 
ago before summer resorts in the moun- 
tains were opened. They were built for 
the maximum of comfort in the great 
heat of the summer and were high-ceil- 
inged, with French windows to allow all 
air possible. The wide verandahs which 
gave to the house the appearance of an 
Italian villa, shaded the rooms from a 
burning summer sun and gave little chil- 
dren a shaded run-way in the stifling 
days and nights. In the winter these 
houses are difficult to heat as doors and 
windows never fit. One finds the native 
resource of paper or cotton useful in 
covering the cracks to keep out the 
wind. 

The missionary gives generously of 
time and substance to his visitors who 
sometimes confuse the extraordinary with 
the norm. We make a feast in his 
honor, the best is brought forward (or 
borrowed) for his comfort: the cher- 
ished bit of family silver; flowers in 
abundance from the compound garden, 
worth their weight in gold if purchased 
in the West; the newest books and maga- 
zines displayed, representing birthday 
and Christmas presents, or the faithful 
Church Periodical Club, for our mis- 
sionaries are well read and internationally 
alert. Books and periodicals are always 
shared from house to house and from 
city to city. One Chinese neighbor is 
a faithful and indefatigable borrower and 
returner. With another Chinese neigh- 
bor, a great gardener, I share my gar- 
den magazine, gift of the C.P.C. And 


this leads to what I feel is the crux of 
this question of good life. Its quality lies 
in making it a common good. One of 
the best missionaries I have ever known 
was able to live a little more spaciously 
than some of the others because of a 
private income; but the home was con- 
stantly open to the poor and the sick, 
the hopeless and despairing. I have 
seldom seen Christian hospitality more 
richly expressed. This is the secret: 
“And everything I have is yours and 
yours and yours... 

“Let’s lock our wealth outside.” 

It has been the wise insistence of the 
Missionary Society’s directors from the 
very beginning that their missionaries 
should travel comfortably and live in an 
environment of health on the field. Mis- 
sionaries are dependent on as healthy 
surroundings as possible for the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. Because of this they 
hold a good health record and remain 
for long years of service on the field. 
The real hardships of the foreign field 
are not always apparent. They consist 
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in part in the subtly disintegrating in- 
fluence of a non-Christian environment; 
the possibility of the hardening of the 
sympathies in a land where squalor and 
disease are prevalent, the constant giving 
out to depletion where demands are con- 
stant and where the temptation to service 
often outruns the care for the inner 
disciplines of quiet and of prayer. 

But when all is said and done the 
missionary knows that he is of all men 
most privileged. He knows in his in- 
most heart that he never made a sacri- 
fice. Thinking to reliquish all that he 
held dear in his homeland rather than 
deny the call deep within, he finds all 
things added. He feels very humbly 
that his is the greatest vocation in the 
world. He feels the thrill of being 
caught up in great creative forces. Yes, 
missionaries live well. Dear critics, we 
are sinners all and we deserve your 
criticism. Come with us, live daily with 
us, find out in what our abundance con- 
sists, learn with us how to abound and 
how to be abased. 


“To Lead Them into a New Way of Life” 


A FEW SUNDAYS ago at the close of the 
morning service at Holy Trinity 
Church, Zamboanga, three more of the 
Moro girls living in Moro Settlement were 
baptized. Of the twenty girls living in 
the dormitory, thirteen are now baptized 
Christians. This is all to the good but 
it accentuates another need. Miss Wini- 
fred Mann, puts it this way: 

“Our concern now is about their future. 
As has been said so many times, we must 
have a boys’ dormitory if we are really 
to Christianize the Moros. We have been 
working down here for twenty years and 
although we have the respect and affec- 
tion of the young men and boys who 
have been here to school, not one has yet 
been baptized. We cannot see the possi- 
bility of a dormitory for this next school 
year, but it is a crying need. Already 
some of our girls have married, and, of 
necessity, outside our Church. We all 
know what adjustments such a situation 
entails, and how difficult a satisfactory 


solution is even in a Christian commu- 
nity. It is asking almost the impossible 
of these girls that they be loyal to their 
confirmation vows under such circum- 
stances. 

“Christianity comes with a message of 
more abundant life for all and we feel 
that it is our duty not only to teach these 
Moros about the God of Love, but to lead 
them into a new way of Life, which in- 
cludes the physical, economic, and social 
aspects as well as the spiritual. 

“Tt is a large program to undertake 
with four missionaries for this whole area; 
but unless one feels that ‘Mohammedan- 
ism is just as good as Christianity,’ one 
must make some attempt at a change. 
We sometimes feel that we are a very 
small ‘end result’ of all the missionary 
machinery in the United States, but we 
nevertheless rejoice in being able to inter- 
pret our Lord’s message so that each year 
some of our pupils are led to give their 
lives to Him. 
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The Missionary Camera 


Invites and Brings You Pictures 


of the Church Throughout the World 


CROSS-TOPPED gateway of the Mission of the Good Shepherd, Fort Defiance, Arizona, pro- 
claims to the Navajo country and its people that here Christ’s Gospel is taught and lived. The 


mission’s story is illustrated on the following pages 
309 


NAVAJO INDIANS and their flocks roam over Northeastern Arizona—flat desert land and 
rugged rock formations—such as this view seen from the Mission of the Good Shepherd at 


Fort Defiance 
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BLANKETS are woven by the Navajo women THE MEN are often expert silversmiths creating 
from the wool sheared from the family’s sheep. exquisite jewelry from Mexican silver dollars and 
Little boys tend the flocks studded with turquoise 
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ona Among the Navajo Indians 


HOGAN, a Navajo word meaning home, describes the mud and timber dwelling, without win- 
dows, in which most Navajo families live. Note the fine faces of this family, typical of the people 
to whom the Mission of the Good Shepherd offers Christ’s Message. (Publishers Phcto) 
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GOOD SHEPHERD Mission located a mile outside the town of Fort tury ago as a general hospital, 
Defiance, Arizona, has ever been a pioneer. Begun nearly half a cen- ernment began a similar work) 
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NAVAJO BAPTISM AT THE MISSION GOOD SHEPHERD CHII 
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urch’s Work in Navajo Land 


aed this field (when the Gov- patients. Now, still pioneering, it is a Christian home for Navajo 
ne way in caring for trachoma orphans and a center for eva>gelistic work on the reservation 
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RD MISSION SCHOOL MISS CADY VISITS ON THE RESERVATION 


SLEBRATE A BIRTHDAY SNOW ON T 
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HE DESERT BRINGS JOY TO ALL 
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THE REV. JAMES R. HELMS, superintendent, Good Shepherd Mission, with Interpreter 
Howard, spends much time with small groups on the reservation (see May issue, pp. 201-4) 


Two orphans are brought to Good Shepherd Grandfather leaves the Mission—children feel 


Mission by their Navajo grandfather Jost, their one friend is gone 
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Christ’s Transforming Power 


WINTER’S DEEP SNOWS do not deter the Navajos from coming in to the Mission of the 
Good Shepherd for Church services. Crowds come especially at Christmas 


Six years later: the two forlorn children have 


Six weeks later: transformation wrought by ae 
Christian home life begins to show grown into happy Christians 
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MISSIONARIES at Good Shepherd Mission who are pro 


claiming Christ to the Navajo people. 
Left to right: Miss Ella E. Davis, Miss Ruth D. Harmon, Mrs. Helms, the Rev. James R. Helms, 
Miss Anne E,. Cady, and Miss Jane K. Pitkin 


HAPPY NAVAJO children make up Good Shepherd’s family. Without the mission these boys 
and girls would have been homeless ragged waifs on the wide desert; now they are on the road 
to useful Christian lives 
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CHURCH TAKES ROOT IN CUBA—Tourists who only 


see cities miss the heart of Island where Bishop Hulse labored 


in the name of his Master, Christ. 


By Epna B. BEARDSLEY 
Assistant Secretary, The Woman’s Auxiliary 


This is the second of two articles reflecting 
impressions of the Church’s work in the 
Panama Canal Zone and Cuba as seen by Miss 
Beardsley during a recent visit. The first article 
on the Church in the Canal Zone, entitled 
Latitude 9° N. Longitude 79° W, appeared in 
the June issue. 

LOL ILS 


HE CHURCH HAS taken root in 
‘| Cuba. It is gradually taking its 
place as a part of the new Cuba, 

and is becoming an indigenous Church. 
In describing Cuba one cannot say “All 
Cuba,” for Cuba in tourist-centered 
Habana and Cuba in the Provinces are 
two vastly different things. A tourist 
sees Habana a charming and colorful city, 
full of enthusiasms, with pleasant recrea- 
tion at yacht and country clubs, and with 
a feverish interest in all games of chance, 
including the ubiquitous lottery. There 
are wide and beautiful streets, imposing 
buildings, and a fascinating labyrinth of 
narrow streets and grilled windows in the 
older part of the city. The tourist ar- 
rives by way of one of the most beautiful 
and picturesque harbor entrances in the 
world. He sees practically no beggars; 
but does not know that they have been 
banished for the tourist season. In short, 
he is impressed by the urbanity and 
charm of the life he sees, and probably 
comes in contact with less poverty than 


- does the usual visitor to New York. 


But if one remains longer than the 
usual twenty-four hours and _ travels 
throughout the island, one begins to see 
a different picture. The usual impression 
of Cuba is that it is a small island that 
can be completely covered in a few days’ 
travel. By the time one has spent two 
weeks in constant travel and even then 
seen only the most accessible places, it 
begins to assume the proportions of a 
continent. 
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Travel in Cuba still entails great ex- 
penditures of strength and patience. At 
that, travel has been revolutionized in 
the past few years. One shudders to 
think what it must have been in the days 
when Bishop Hulse first went to Cuba. 
There are several types of transportation 
available: the railroad (ferro carriles) 
that with various branch lines runs 
through the center of the island from 
Habana to Guantanamo; the hard sur- 
faced motor road. (carretera centrol) that 
winds like a ribbon over and around the 
railroad from Pinar del Rio on the West, 
through Habana to Santiago de Cuba; 
the electric train which gives you all the 
benefits of a long horseback ride; and the 
gas car which partially asphyxiates you. 
The traveler thinks no less of Cuba for 
all these tortures, for the same means of 
transportation thrive at home! They do 
add considerably, however, to the hazards 
of travel. When one adds to this the 
clouds of dust caused by an unusually dry 
season, and the smoke from burning cane 
fields, it gives a picture of some of the 
difficulties of travel in Cuba. 

Travel through the island reveals the 
utter poverty of the people; people un- 
troubled by the curse of possessions. For 
many of them, home is a one-room mud- 
floored hut, the walls made of the sheaths 
of the royal palm, the roof thatched with 
its branches. The equipment and the 
clothing of the family are of the sketch- 
iest. From this low standard of living 
one goes on through many other stages, 
coming at last to the few families of 
wealth. But the great mass of the people 
whether in town or country live in very 
deep poverty; even those in comfortable 
circumstances live very simply. 

A part of this picture of poverty is the 
hoard of beggars who surround one on 
every hand. They are at your side when- 
ever you go out on the street; they come 
to your open window when the train 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS such as this one at Chaparra in the mountainous Prov 


st seo. 


ince of Oriente 


nurtured by Cyril Piggott, the Church’s catechist, suggest one reason why Cuba in 1937 reported 
2,291 baptisms, bringing the total baptized to 14,711 


stops; and they cannot be put easily aside. 
Closely akin to them are the lottery 
ticket sellers. One waves away lottery 
tickets or brushes them out of one’s face 
as one does mosquitoes, and about as 
constantly. 

Two other things impress the tourist 
who has penetrated to the Provinces: the 
small amount of work afforded by the 
vast acres of sugar cane, resulting again 
in added poverty; and the restricted diet 
of the Cuban people in a land that is 
fruitful. This diet, peculiarly lacking in 
fruits and green vegetables, doubtless 
traces back to the prevailing poverty 
and lack of adequate means of trans- 
portation. 

But one of the happiest impressions the 
tourist receives is of the great friendliness 
of the Cuban people. Their courtesy and 
consideration for a stranger who does not 
speak their language, seems limitless. 
When the tourist with great effort 
achieves the simple greeting “Me alegro 
mucho cono cerle,” or some other general 
remark, they are quick to assure him of 
correct pronunciation and their complete 
understanding of everything he thinks he 
is saying! 

One must add to this picture the physi- 
cal beauty which is part of Cuba—royal 
palms against the sky, wide plains, the 
poignant green of the sugar cane fields— 
like nothing else on earth, and the blue 


and purple towering mountains of Ori- 
ente. Then accenting and making this 
setting more perfect is the ever-changing 
blue of the encircling Caribbean. 


eee THROUGH the whole length 
of Cuba are forty-six parishes and 
missions and thirty preaching stations of 
the Episcopal Church, ministered to by 
eighteen clergymen and a long list of lay 
readers (see page 324). The Island of 
Cuba is divided into six Provinces, in all 
but one of which the Church is actively 
at work: Habana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, 
Camaguey and Oriente. Bishop Hulse’s 
plan was to have an archdeacon to de- 
velop and supervise the work in each 
Province; an excellent plan where means 
were available for its execution. This was 
possible in only a few instances and then 
the work advanced faster than funds were 
provided to carry on. It is a tragic thing 
to see work that could go forward rapidly, 
restricted on every hand and held back 
from normal growth because of insuf- 
ficient funds. A glance at the statistics 
tells the story of some of this work in the 
Provinces: baptisms (in 1937) numbered 
2,291; total number of baptized persons, 
14,711; Sunday school pupils, 4,371. 

It is not possible here to mention all 
the forty-six parishes and missions, to say 
nothing of the thirty preaching stations. 
But a glimpse of a few outstanding pieces 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY groups are 
tically all the missions in Cuba. 
at Matanzas. 


of work in each Province will help to 
make clear the picture of the Church with 
her roots deep in the soil of Cuba. 

In the Province of Habana the largest 
work is centered in Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Habana, with its congregation of 
481 communicants and its manifold ac- 
tivities. The Cathedral School for Girls 
is a delightful spot full of young life and 
enthusiasm, where excellent training is 
given. The Mission of Jesus del Monte 
in a distant section of the city, though 
small in numbers has a record of fine 
achievement. 

The “galloping” electric train from 
Habana takes one, in time, to the inter- 
esting city of Matanzas. Set between the 
river and the mountain and the sea, with 
her caverns rivaling those of Virginia, 
Matanzas is one place outside Habana 
frequented by tourists. Here the historic 
Church of Fieles a Jesus carries on its 
good work. Other interesting pieces of 
. work in the Province of Matanzas are at 
Cardenas, famous for Varadero Beach 
with its deep blue water and white sand, 
and Los Arabos, a rural community, with 
a beautiful church and the friendliest 
people in the world. 

Going quickly from this interesting 
Province where one would like to linger 
to become better acquainted with the 
work, one comes to the Province of Santa 
Clara. The beautiful city of Cienfuegos 
on the southern coast is one of the older 


actively at work with a 
Last winter the Cuban Auxiliary held its third general meeting 
The late Bishop Hulse is seated, first row center 
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constructive program in prac- 


parishes of the district. During its his- 
tory, the Church of San Pablo has been 
the means of developing devoted leader- 
ship for the Church in Cuba. The 
Church has less work in the Province of 
Santa Clara than in the other Provinces, 
and there is no archdeacon in charge. 

The next stage in this progress down 
the island is the Province of Camaguey 
with its many fine pieces of work, among 
which it is hard to choose. First, there is 
Moron with its fine La Trinidad Church 
and school and its energetic and effective 
program. Ciego de Avila with its vacant 
lot and its need for a church is symbolic 
of the opportunities to be found on every 
side in Cuba. La Gloria with its friendly 
and hospitable people and its beautiful 
Holy Trinity Church, rebuilt after the 
devastating cyclone of 1932, invites a 
lingering visit, but the ancient city of 
Nuevitas with its little group of Church 
people bravely carrying on demands a 
glimpse. Then, in the central city of the 
Province, Camaguey, the city of the 
tinajon, the great water jars made here 
for generations, the Church shows its 
strength in the Church of San Pablo, 
the excellent school, and an interested 
and active congregation. 

The Mountain Province of Oriente is 
represented in this hasty itinerary by the 
work at Santiago de Cuba and Guantan- 
amo. In Santiago the Church carries on 
five missions and parochial schools under 


the devoted leadership of both priest and 
teachers. There are many things needed 
to make this work more effective, par- 
ticularly better equipment. All the good 
will in the world cannot change the fact 
that the schools are overcrowded and 
have inadequate resources for the work 
they are trying to do. Guantanamo is 
closely connected with Sarah Ashhurst, 
who spent many years developing the 
school which now bears her name (see 
December, 1937 issue, page 597). The 
school building is in much need of repair 
and renovation, but an excellent, if 
crowded, school is being carried on. All 
Saints’ Church, one of the most beautiful 
in Cuba, has an effective program among 
both Cubans and West Indians. 

In each parish mentioned, and in 
practically all those not mentioned, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is actively at work, 
with a program based on a modern con- 
ception of Auxiliary work. The Auxiliary 
groups in the parishes and missions head 
up in a District Committee which corre- 
sponds to the Executive Board in the 
United States. This District Committee 
is composed of a fine group of younger 
women, keenly interested in the present- 
day program of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and actively promoting it throughout the 
missionary district. 

Any work of such an extensive charac- 
ter as that being carried on by the Church 
in Cuba, has certain outstanding needs. 
When there is added to this the fact that 
it is still pioneer work, despite the years 
the Church has been in Cuba, these needs 
become even more of a responsibility of 
the Mother Church. One of the first needs 
of the Church in Cuba is for more work- 
ers. ‘This word is used advisedly. The 
need in Cuba is for men and women, 
priests and lay people, who understand 
the full meaning of that simple term 
“work,” and who will throw themselves 
energetically into the strengthening of the 
Church’s life. Those who labor for the 
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Church in Cuba have before them an out- 
standing example in Bishop Hulse. He 
was a worker. He wore himself out in 
the service of Cuba, but he built wisely 
and left behind him strong leaders to con- 
tinue the work he began. 

There are many other needs in this 
growing Church: more church buildings; 
more parish houses; better equipment for 
churches and schools; books, leaflets, 
Sunday school helps and materials of all 
sorts in Spanish, from kindergarten to 
adult. There is at present very little 
available material for them to use and no 
money for translating and printing in 
Spanish. 

In spite of its many needs, in spite of 
its poverty and difficulties without num- 
ber, the Church in Cuba is basically 
strong. It is strong because of the foun- 
dation Bishop Hulse laid. The Church is 
at work in many strategic places, and the 
equipment is better than one would ex- 
pect to find with the inadequate funds 
available. Every dollar has been made 
to do the work of at least two! 

One of the strong points of the Church 
in Cuba is in those who administer its 
work. ‘There are only eighteen clergy- 
men, for all the work being carried on. 
This means that each one is carrying a 
tremendous burden. Working closely 
with these eighteen clergymen is a large 
number of lay readers, whom the Bishop 
used to take the place, inasfar as possible, 
of the clergy he needed and did not not 
have the funds to secure. These lay 
readers are giving freely of their time in 
spite of other duties. With these hard 
working laymen should be listed the 
women of the Church, the missionaries, 
the District Committee of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and the parish Auxiliaries. 
Throughout its whole membership, from 
the clergy to Woman’s Auxiliary members 
in district, parish, and little struggling 
mission stations, the Church in Cuba is 
at work. ‘That is its great strength! 


God’s Law of Stewardship by Bishop Seaman of North Texas on page 333 of this 


issue is the first in a special issue of articles on Stewardship that will appear 


monthly on the Field Department page. 
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READ A BOOK—The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World is recommended by the Rev. T.O. Wedel as a notable vol- 
ume, that both laymen and clergy should be encouraged to read 


The Rev. T. O. Wedel, our guest commentator 
this month, has been since 1934, Secretary for 
College Work in the National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. Prior to that time 
he was for twelve years Professor of Biography 
in Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. He 
is a frequent contributor to Church periodicals, 
notably The Living Church, on the religious life 
and problems of the student generation. Dr. 
Kraemer’s book, about which he writes here, 
was prepared at the request of the International 
Missionary Council in preparation for the 
Madras Conference in December. 
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HE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN A Non- 
CHRISTIAN WorLD by Hendrick 
Kraemer (New York, Harpers, $3.) 
is, without much question, one of the 
monumental books of our time. So much 
will be conceded even by those who may 
severely question either some of its basic 
assumptions or some of its practical sug- 
gestions. The Archbishop of York prob- 
ably would not agree with all the theo- 
logical framework within which the writer 
moves; yet his foreword voices an unre- 
served prediction as to the book’s im- 
portance: 


It is likely to remain for many years to 
come the classical treatment of its theme— 
perhaps the central theme for Christian 
thought in this age of multiform, bewilder- 
ment. It will bring new confidence to many 
who are perplexed, and supply the prin- 
ciples of missionary policy for our genera- 
tion. 


The book is not likely, however, to 
make its way into any list of “best sell- 
ers.” It is hard reading—for all except 
theologians. Yet everything possible 
ought to be done to encourage a reading 
of the book by laymen as well as clergy. 
The book does not hesitate to use a theo- 
logical vocabulary—though one of its re- 
current themes is the assertion that 
Christianity is not a theology, nor even a 
philosophy. It accuses all religions other 
than Christianity of being precisely these 
things! It is theological as St. Paul is 
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theological. Quotations from the Epistles 
dot every second page. Well, our grand- 
fathers, simple laymen like ourselves, 
were not afraid to read the New Testa- 
ment on occasion even beyond the Book 
of the Acts. Our Communist brethren 
do not seem to be frightened by hard 
chapters in Karl Marx. Christian lay- 
men with a somewhat similar courage 
could safely be urged to tackle Dr. 
Kraemer’s book. Let them skip, or, when 
they don’t understand, unashamedly read 
a sentence twice. Let them enjoy wres- 
tling with Christian. thought above the 
level of pious rhetoric. They will be re- 
warded by a vision of the Christianity of 
our time arising like a giant after a long 
sleep to do battle against the world. The 
word Missions will cease to have a conno- 
tation of “dime collections for the be- 
nighted heathen” and will come to be 
seen as the genius of Christianity itself, 
Christianity on a war footing at home 
and abroad 

I shall not give here either a full analy- 
sis or an amateur criticism of Dr. Kraem- 
er’s book. It opens with a whole series 
of chapters in which “Missions” are hard- 
ly mentioned. These chapters deal rather 
with the Christian faith itself, the Mes- 
sage with which the Christian Church has 
been entrusted down through the ages. 
A second series of chapters describes the 
non-Christian world of our time. Dr. 
Kraemer is Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leyden. 
Hence these chapters display erudition 
and insight. The closing chapters deal 
with concrete problems of application. 

To me by far the most interesting 
chapters in the book are those with which 
it opens. Most readers, outside the group 
of experts in missionary tactics, will, I 
predict, make a similar judgment of value. 
For in these chapters Dr. Kraemer comes 
to grips with the fundamental question: 
What is there in the Christian Message 


which warrants militant export trade? If 
the past generation has grown lukewarm 
in the cause of Missions, this can surely 
be traced to a growing lack of conviction 
regarding the unique value of thé Chris- 
tian Message itself. Is that Message 
unique? Can it not make its peace with 
the other religions at their best? Is not 
the task of the Christian missionary to be 
an ambassador of good will and of help- 
ful service to other religious cultures, 
who are at one with us in a struggle 
against irreligious secularism? Gandhi, 
for example—can we not enroll him as a 
“natural” Christian? The Laymen’s 
Missionary Report, though with some 
reservations, surely tended to reduce mis- 
sionary evangelism to such an ambassa- 
dorial role of helpfulness. It seemed to 
many at the time a welcome escape from 
the hard strait-jacket of intolerance. Yet 
this tolerant Christianity has not evoked 
much sacrifice. Men do not become 
martyrs for mere helpfulness or mere en- 
lightenment. We do not possess enough 
of these ourselves to warrant “militant 
export trade.” Service is, by itself, a 
meaningless word. Serve whom? And 
serve why? St. Paul did not become a 
missionary because of an emotional de- 
sire to be helpful. He became a mis- 
sionary because he had Good News to 
proclaim and because he was “con- 
strained” to be a messenger of that Gos- 
pel. 

Dr. Kraemer’s book writes finis to this 
well-meant, but mistaken effort to range 
Christianity alongside of other religions 
instead of over against them. Hence the 
great third chapter, The Christian Faith 
and the Christian Ethic, in which the 
author proclaims again the Christian 
Message of salvation as the sole hope for 
the world. His cry is: Back to funda- 
mentals! Back to the Gospel of the In- 
carnation in place of a gospel of ethical 
progress. Back to a Gospel of God’s 
saving grace, of atonement for sin, of a 
Christian ethic as “the joyful liberty of 
the purehearted children of God.” 


Christianity in the dynamic sense of the 
word is not a set of sublime religious and 
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moral ideas and ideals, nor is it a body of 
circumscribed truths to bind a man’s mind, 
but it is the divinely-wrought objective 
reality of a newly established relation be- 
tween God and man in which is opened up 
the possibility of a life of real fellowship 
with God. 


Or again: 


The whole trend of development, one dis- 
covers with awe, seems to confront the 
missionary movement with its original mis- 
sionary motive, that is, the certitude of 
having the apostolic obligation towards the 
world of witnessing to Christ and His new - 
Kingdom. For all subsidiary arguments or 
motives, that have often usurped practically 
the place of the primary motive, are smitten 
to pieces under the hammer of the times. 
Recommending Christianity as the bringer 
of enlightenment and freedom, as a capital 
national and social tonic to make powerful 
nations, as the infallible guide to progress 
has come to naught. 


Portions of Dr. Kraemer’s book will 
not prove pleasant reading. Some of his 
theological vocabulary will seem strange. 
His recurring phrase “Biblical realism” 
will be misunderstood by many. Let it 
be said here that it does mot mean Bible 
fundamentalism. Dr. Kraemer speaks 
the language of the continental Protestant 
theology which dates from Karl Barth. 
In this theology, a return to the Bible is 
the central theme. Dr. Kraemer scarcely 
alludes to sacraments or the stream of 
Christian life flowing through the 
Church’s liturgy. Anglican theologians 
could, accordingly, offer correctives and 
additions to Dr. Kraemer’s views. But 
if his cry “Back to fundamentals!” is 
valid, a return to the Bible must surely 
be included among those fundamentals. 
And this rediscovery of the message of 
the Bible may turn out to be at least one 
avenue toward Christian unity. Dr. 
Kraemer is not out of line with the best 
thinking even in our communion in seeing 
again the central message of Christianity 
as a revelation, not in “theologies,” not in 
ethical legalism, not even in creeds, but 
in what he calls Biblical realism, a story 
of God’s mighty acts, of God made flesh, 
of the forgiveness of sins, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost. 
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Forward Movement 


THE Rt, Rev. Henry St. Georce Tucker, Chairman 
Executive Offices: 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


HE SECOND MEETING of the new 

Forward Movement Commission, 

‘held in Chattanooga on May 31 
and June 1, was marked by emphasis on 
lay evangelism and .the vigorous share 
taken in the discussion by the lay mem- 
bers present. The contributions made 
by them brought a general encouragement 
and evidenced the real way in which lay- 
men can strengthen the life and witness 
of the Church through: 

1. Personal Evangelism interpreted ac- 
cording to the Church’s teaching. 

2. The work of the Laymen’s League of 
which 154 chapters are already active. 

3. The Church Clubs which are finding 
new vitality by incorporating into their 
programs the ideals and work of the For- 
ward Movement. 

4. The formation of small informal 
groups or cells where laymen meet to gain 
for themselves a surer grasp of Christian 
truth and experience of God through prayer 
and putting into effect their new found 
power. 

By action of the Commission the lay- 
men present were constituted a commit- 
tee on laymen’s work in the Church. 
These were Warren Kearny of New Or- 
leans, Stewart A. Cushman of Chicago, 
William C. Turpin of Macon, Georgia, 
Coleman Jennings of Washington, D. C., 
Reynold E. Blight of Los Angeles, Clif- 
ford P. Morehouse of Milwaukee, Z. C. 
Patten of Chattanooga, and Alexander 
Guerry, the new Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of the South. 

Bishop Tucker, returning from a 
month’s visitation in the Province of the 
Pacific, presided at all sessions as chair- 
man of the Commission, emphasizing the 
close relationship which has developed be- 
tween the Commission and the National 
Council and its officers. Further coopera- 
tion to avoid duplication was discussed 
and it was agreed that the Rev. Charles 
W. Sheerin, as Vice-President of National 
Council in charge of promotion and pub- 
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licity, would utilize existing agencies of 
the National Council to publicize certain 
aspects of the work of the Forward 
Movement. Dr. Sheerin, as an associate 
member of the Commission, has been in 
close contact with the whole program of 
the Commission since its inception. 

Past advances in the publication of lit- 
erature and missionary education will be 
continued. The total output of the lit- 
erature to date was reported to be about 
eleven million pieces. This covers a peri- 
od of a little more than three years. The 
chief publication is Forward—day by 
day, the booklet of daily Bible readings 
and meditations. Guides published by the 
Commission have had a circulation far 
above that of an average tract; the total 
for the five Guides being 124,000. The 
average tract has a circulation in the 
Episcopal Church of about three thou- 
sand. 

Conferences on the missionary motive, 
so successfully held in the spring of 1937, 
are to be continued to emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of each member of the 
Church to spread the news of a living 
Saviour. 

The preparation of a pamphlet of four 
lessons on the missionary obligations of 
discipleship was authorized as a supple- 
ment to manuals of confirmation instruc- 
tion. A new committee on the preparation 
of aids to the clergy was appointed under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. Karl M. 
Block. 

The Committee on Conferences and 
Retreats was divided into two committees 
one on Retreats, Bishop Sturtevant, 
chairman, and one on Conferences, the 
Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, chairman. 
The Committee on Retreats is working in 
close codperation with the National Re- 
treat Association and will promote the 
holding of clergy and lay retreats and 
quiet days. 


The Sanctuary 


The Church’s Missionaries in Cuba 


he call for sympathetic imagination is urgent when one sees a list of 
names, such as those of our workers in Cuba. Something of their back- 
ground may be learned from pages 317 to 320. 


Our first prayer will be a thanksgiving for the work of the late Bishop 
Hulse, and the next will be a prayer for the election of his successor by the 
House of Bishops in November. 


CLERGY—F oREIGN 


Hugo Blankingship, Dean of Holy Reginald Heber Gooden, Camaguey 
Trinity Cathedral, Habana John H. Townsend, Archdeacon of 
Romualdo Gonzalez, Guantanamo Camaguey, La Gloria 


CLERGY—CUBAN 


R. D. Barrios, Habana Ramon C. Moreno, Moron 

Salvador Berenguer, Cespedes Pablo Munoz, Cienfuegos a 
S. E. Carreras, Camaguey Jose G. Pena, Matanzas 

I. G. Guerra, Woodin Jorge H. Piloto, Cardenas 

Hipolito Jauregui, Santiago Vincente Tuzzio, Bolondron 
Segundo Luya, Los Arabos G. G. Zermeno, Santa Cruz 

Juan B. Mancebo, Santiago del Norte 


Laymen: As lay readers and teachers they maintain the 
Church’s work in many little places otherwise seldom visited. 


Augusto Collat Harold Jordan I. M. Queralt 
William L. Finlayson N. Lewis B. Rodriguez 
Antonio Galvan Carlos Llanes Max Salvador 
Jose Augustin Gonzalez Eduardo Novarro Percival Sayers 
Luis Felipe Ibarra Josiah Parris Paul Tate 


Cyril Piggot 


Women: Teachers at the Cathedral School, Habana, at Sarah Ash- 
hurst School, Guantanamo, and in nine other parochial schools. 


In Hapana 
Mrs. Baro Gertrude Lester Betty Philips 
Esther Camejo Estella More Noreen Quern 
Mrs. Casas Mary C. Nichols Violet Schwartz 
Lydia del Monte Elvira Paradela Eliza Thompson 
Virginia Hawkins Rose Paradela 


In GUANTANAMO 


J. Bertran M. de Oca Rosalia Mora 
Eleanor Clancy M. de Pedrianes Concha Palomares 
Marian L. Davies Sarah Velasquez 
In PARocHIAL SCHOOLS 
J. Barrios, Jesus del Monte Josephine C. Neuber, Camaguey 
Maria Cardoso, Camaguey Muriel Henriquez Dike, Santiago 
Eleanore DeJongh, Camaguey Serafina Quinones, Moron 
Dora Gache, Santiago Mrs. Rice, La Gloria 
Libra Grandelas, Santiago ~ Emma D. Rizo, Santiago 
Luiz Maria Ibors, Camaguey R. Rodriguez, Jesus del Monte 
Berta Llama, Moron Angelia Rojas, Moron 
Mrs. R. C. Moreno, Moron Maria Teresa Ruiz, Moron 


Sarah W. Watt, Santiago 
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The National Council 


Tue Rr. Rev. H. St. Georcr Tucker, D.D., President 
THE Rev. CuHartes W. SHEERIN, D.D., Second Vice-President 
Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., Treasurer 
THE Rev. FRANKLIN J. CLARK, Secretary 


Princeton Honors the Presiding Bishop 


have honored themselves by hon- 

oring the Presiding Bishop in 
conferring upon Bishop Tucker the Doc- 
torate of Divinity at its June commence- 
ment. Degrees bring honor to some; 
some bring honor to degrees. Princeton 
it may be noted added momentum to the 
growing use of the term “‘the Most Rev- 
erend” using that phrase and describing 
Bishop Tucker as 


Prise JOINED universities which 


a son of the University of Virginia, a grad- 
uate of and one-time Professor in the 
Virginia Theological Seminary; serving in 
Japan for twenty-five years as missionary 
college president and bishop, where he was 
widely known as “the missionary statesman 
of the East” a tribute to his sympathetic 
understanding of those peoples; a man of 
spiritual insight and power, a liberal in all 
that touches human need and human aspi- 
rations; in mind, heart and _ experience 
highly qualified to be Primate of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 


vA of of 


HE NATIONAL CouNciL loses two 

valiant members because of the elec- 
tion of the Rev. E. P. Dandridge of 
Nashville to be Coadjutor of Tennessee, 
and the Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody of 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, to be Co- 
adjutor of Central New York. Both enter 
the episcopate with reputations fully es- 
tablished for unfaltering missionary zeal. 
The National Council is empowered to 
fill vacancies in its ranks. 


ul of tA 


ale ILLNESS OF Bishop Stewart has 
spread grief throughout the Church 
but in a very particular sense to the Na- 
tional Council family, the Council itself, 
its President, the whole staff at national 
headquarters, and the multitude of others 
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who have part and interest in the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Early alarming re- 
ports added gloom to grief with corre-° 
spondingly great relief when presently 
came word of the Bishop’s advance to- 
ward recovery. Bishop Stewart had just 
made a characteristically delightful con- 
tribution to the Field Department Con- 
ference held in Chicago and gave no 
evidence of impending illness. The better 
informed, however, knew that he was far 
from well while in Utrecht, and that there 
had been successive evidences of strain 
due to the prodigious number and kinds 
of tasks always engaging the Bishop’s 
wide range of powers. Among many cen- 
ters of continued and earnest prayer for 
swift recovery is the chapel of Church 
Missions House where Bishop Stewart 
often has worshiped 
PATTI A, 

| ieee AUSPICES of the Field Depart- 

ment and the personal direction of 
Mr. William Lee Richards, three notable 
conferences of field workers have been 
concluded, one each in New York, At- 
lanta, and Chicago. The results which 
will be reported to the National Council 
in October presage widespread interest 
and determined effort to achieve an 
Every-Member Canvass of outstanding 
success next fall. Following the confer- 
ences, National Council officers voted to 
recommend to the Church the period 
November 6-20 and to urge that the 
utmost possible effort be made to achieve 
a simultaneous canvass. The Chicago 
conference suggested that the Presiding 
Bishop address a letter to all Bishops 
asking that a thorough Every-Member 
Canvass be held in every parish and mis- 
sion of the Church. Bishop Tucker said 
he would be glad to fulfill this request. 


Domestic Missions 


Tue Rt. Rev. F. B. BARTLETT 


Church in Arizona Cares for Mexicans 


HE CHuURCH’s work for Mexicans in 

and around Phoenix, Arizona, now em- 
braces three stations: La Mision de San 
Pablo at Alhambra, La Mision del Buen 
Samaritano at Golden Gate, and La Mi- 
sion de San Juan at the Fagerberg Me- 
morial. 

The people ministered to are mostly 
seasonal workers: lettuce workers, cot- 
ton pickers and other agricultural Jabor- 
ers, adobe workers, women who work by 
the day in homes, and others doing what 
odd jobs they can find. With large 
families to support, the question of food 
and clothes is often a serious one. Great 
numbers of them are on some form of 
Government relief, but whether on relief 
or eking out small earnings, most of them 
have great difficulty in providing the 
necessities of life; families of six, eight, 
ten, or more people obliged to live in the 
cheapest kind of one, two, and three- 
room houses without conveniences. 

An important phase of the Church’s 
work is the prevention and care of sick- 
ness. In each of the three missions there 
is a fairly complete medicine cabinet and 
all manner of supplies are provided with- 
out charge by the Social Service Center 
which makes it possible to care for simple 
ills and accidents. More serious cases are 
cared for through the county clinic or 
Social Service Center. 

Each mission has its kindergarten. At 
Golden Gate, Miss Isabel Beauchamp 
teaches the children English besides di- 
recting their play and providing a Chris- 
tian atmosphere for their activities. 
Women furnished by the W.P.A. are in 
charge of similar work at the other two 
stations. 

In addition to the medical, physical, 
and educational phases of the work, 
wholesome recreation is made possible 
through the generous gift of Mr. Dixon 
Fagerberg of lots for a playground center 
in a section of the city having the highest 
percentage of juvenile delinquency. 


Through governmental agencies and 
Trinity Cathedral the playground is being 
operated to direct the healthy enthusiasm 
of youth into wholesome channels. Juven- 
ile delinquency in this area was reduced, 
according to official records, by thirty- 
five per cent after this playground had 
been in operation one year. Mrs. Ethel 
Swisher is the missionary in charge. 

At each center, there are also boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, and Woman’s Auxiliary 
organizations. A regular schedule of 
services at each mission is heartily sup- 
ported by the people. Deeply concerned 
with the social welfare of their people, 
the three missions are leading their people 
to a closer union with Christ and His 
Church. 

pia Gk EINK: 
HE Missionary District of San 
Joaquin recently adopted a five-fold, 
five-year program of real significance: 

1. The restoration of an active Church 
school in every place where services are 
maintained. 

2. The increase of the active communi- 
cant list to three thousand by 1941. 

3. The persuasion of every adherent 
of the Church within the missionary dis- 
trict to become a subscriber, not only to 
the parish budget but to the General 
Church Program by 1941. 

4, The assumption of the entire sup- 
port of the present staff of missionaries, 
other than the Bishop, by 1941. 

5. The complete elimination of all 
existing indebtedness, both parochial and 
diocesan, by 1941. 

Sons Te 


NCOURAGING news from South Da- 
kota! Bishop Roberts writes that 
they are having rains throughout the 
greater part of the State: 
It is a delight to see mud, and ditches 
filled with water. If it will only keep up 
and the grasshoppers will only find a way 


of dying we shall be sending you better 
reports. 
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Foreign Missions 


Joun Witson Woon, D.c.L. 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


iw THERE IS one man in the Philippine 

_Islands who has the welfare of the 
primitive people at heart, it is my friend 
James R. Fugate. He has spent the best 
years of his life among the youth of the 
southern islands, the Moros, Tirurai, and 
others. He was a devoted friend of 
Bishop Brent and helped him greatly in 
the agricultural school at Indanan, in 
Jolo. At present Mr. Fugate is looking 
after the school for Tirurai boys and 
girls at Upi, Cotobato Province, Min- 
danao, while the Rev. Leo G. McAfee is 
on furlough. Gardening and simple agri- 
culture are important features. To fail 
to give such training is to do them harm, 
rather than good. But the path of the 
young agriculturist in Upi is not easy. 
One reason is “wild pigs.” Mr. Fugate 
pleads for some wire fencing. 


This morning at daylight there were 
seven goodly sized wild pigs uprooting the 
potatoes, slashing and otherwise destroying 
corn, beans, peanuts. The discouragement 
of such experiences does not affect me 
nearly so much as the children who labor 
daily to bring these plants to fruition. Then 
just about the time all the necessary labor 
is completed to enjoy some benefits of their 
production, the wily pig gets it, leaving the 
children nothing but disappointment and 
despair. 

Five thousand feet of wire fencing are 
needed One dollar will put up ten feet. 
Ten dollars will put up one hundred feet. 

Pies Mee g 

Ge AGAIN, the American College of 

Surgeons, in accordance with its 
previous practice, has notified Dr. Graf- 
ton Burke that the Hudson Stuck Me- 
morial Hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska, has 
been awarded the full approval of the 
College on account of the satisfactory 
standard of work maintained during 
1937. This approval is given only to hos- 
pitals that fully comply with require- 
ments as laid down in the minimum 
standard of the College. Dr. Burke is a 
Fellow of the College. 
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N SPITE oF his visit to the United 

States for the General Convention and 
his generous giving of two months’ time 
to missionary itineraries after the Con- 
vention, Bishop Thomas of Brazil reports 
that in 1937 he visited practically every 
one of the Church’s 112 stations in that 
country. 

It is difficult for people in the United 
States to realize what is involved in the 
way of travel in such careful supervision 
of a great diocese. In matter of hours 
of travel, it takes Bishop Thomas as long 
to reach some of his stations from his 
home city in Rio, as it would to reach Los 
Angeles from Boston. 

The Church in Brazil has taken up 
the Forward Movement vigorously and 
is republishing the Forward—day by day 
booklets under the title, Avante—de dia a 
dia, in editions of two thousand copies 
each, 

Lath et vera 

ANY FRIENDS in the United States 

will remember the Rev. Nelson E. 
P. Liu of Ichang, China, who was a 
student at Seabury-Western Seminary 
during the academic year of 1936-37 and 
who visited a number of summer confer- 
ences prior to his return to China. Writ- 
ing from his station in Ichang, China, he 
says: 

On January 24 at ten o’clock in the 
morning we experienced the first bombing 
by Japanese planes. Eight planes came 
and dropped about two dozen bombs, kill- 
ing eighty people, wounding more than one 
hundred. Through God’s grace and pro- 
tection none of our mission people were 
hurt and no great damage was done to our 
buildings, except some window panes were 
broken. There seems to be no hope of 
making peace, and some say the war will 
last until March 1939. I understand that 
most of our mission buildings in Wuchang 
and Hankow are open for war refugees. 
If things get worse in Hankow our mis- 
sion women and children will come to 
Ichang. We are carrying on our work 
as usual, but, of course, find it hard to plan 
very far ahead. 


Dea GERTRUDE STEWART who re- 
turned to China after furlough in the 
late summer of 1937, writes of her pleas- 
ure in being back with the Chinese people 
in this time of their trouble. She admits 
she doesn’t like air raids. Her station, 
Hankow, is getting more frequent atten- 
tion of that kind. She writes: 

Things are lively here at times with 
bombings. We had three alarms within a 
day and a half this week, but only one 
real bombing, I’m thankful to say. We 
heard that Changsha and Ichang got the 
other two when the planes passed over us. 
Some Church services are very inspiring and 
the people who are refugeeing here are 
some of the best that China owns. They 
are most attractive looking and the cream 
of this generation, I am sure. I hope they 
will live to help reéstablish their country. 

Pah Oly 

Ike RARELY HAPPENS that any of my 

friends on the other side of The Desk 
are ready to offer a gift that is too large 
for me to handle. But such is the present 
situation. Some months ago attention 
was called to the fact that our mission at 
Cape Mount needed a church bell. The 
Secretary confidently made the prediction 
that somewhere in this country there was 
a small unused church bell that would do 
admirably for Cape Mount. Not many 
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days elapsed before the offer of a bell 
came. But, unfortunately, further cor- 
respondence brought out the fact that it 
weighed one thousand pounds. Even if 
we could afford to pay the freight to 
Liberia it would not be possible to erect 
such a bell in any of our Liberia churches 
and still less possible to keep the church 
intact once the bell began swinging. A 
hundred-pound bell would be ‘ideal. 
> 7 7 

O PEOPLE ANYWHERE in the world 

appreciate what Bishop Lloyd did 
for missionaries in China, so much as the 
students of the school for the children of 
American missionaries in Kuling. When 
announcement was made by the American 
trustees of the school that a memorial 
fund for Bishop Lloyd was being given, 
the teachers and students in far off Ku- 
ling immediately took up the matter. 
Their gift of $135 C.C., has just reached 
the Committee on the Bishop Lloyd Me- 
morial and helps to swell the total by 
$39.99 U. S. As one who knows Kuling, 
as Secretary of the Department of For- 
eign Missions, and also as the Chairman 
of the memorial fund committee, I am 
proud of the action of the Kuling students 
and grateful for it. 


With Our Missionaries 


Cuina—Hankow 

Deaconess Julia A. Clark sailed May 5 from 
Hongkong via Europe on furlough. 

The Rt. Rev. Logan H. Roots, retiring from 
the field, and daughter, Frances, sailed May 21 
from Yokohama and arrived May 30 in Van- 
couver. 

Norman F. Garrett, retiring from the field, 
sailed May 27 from Hongkong on the Marchen 
Maersk. 


CHINA—SHANGHAI 

Miss Florence Moore arrived June 2 in New 
York on the Europa, on furlough. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Francis A. Cox sailed 
June 3 from San Francisco on the President 
Coolidge, after regular furlough. 

Mrs. W. H. Taylor and two children sailed 
June 3 from Southampton on the Columbus, 
and arrived June 11 in New York, on furlough. 

Miss Gladys M. Ross sailed June 13 from 
Shanghai on the Empress of Asia, on furlough. 

Miss Sarah H. Reid sailed June 13 from 
Shanghai on the Empress of Asia, on sick leave. 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Pott and children 
sailed June 26 from Shanghai on the Empress 
of Canada, on regular furlough. 


JapaAn—K yoro 
Miss Margaret W. Hester arrived May 30 in 
Vancouver on the Empress of Russia, on fur- 
lough. 


JaPAN—ToHOKU 
The Rev. and Mrs. H. Meriwether Lewis 
sailed May 31 from Los Angeles on the Tatsuta 
Maru, after regular furlough. 
Miss Helen Boyle sailed May 19 from Yoko- 
hama on the Empress of Russia and arrived in 
Vancouver May 30, on furlough. 


LIBERIA 
The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Leopold Kroll sailed 
June 24 from New York on the Statendam for 
Rotterdam, whence on July 7 they sail on the 
Kamerun for Liberia, after furlough. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The Rev. and Mrs. Benson H. Harvey sailed 
June 24 from Los Angeles on the Lurline for 
Honolulu, whence on July 1 they sail on the 
Empress of Japan for Manila, after furlough. 

Vircin IsLanps 

The Rev. James E. Blake sailed May 23 from 
St. Thomas on the Ingrid, and arrived May 30 
in New York, on regular furlough. 
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Rela 10US Education THE Rev. D. A. McGrecor 


The Revision of the Christian Nurture Series 


1 fe aes THE past few years a general 
revision of the Christian Nurture 
Series has taken place. From the very 
inception of this series it was anticipated 
that there would be continued revision. 
The present form of the series cannot be 
considered final but teachers are finding 
it a great improvement over the previous 
form. 

Each leader’s manual for the first nine 
courses and including the course Our 
Bible, has been changed completely: in 
format and largely in content. The main 
principle of the revision has been to 
change the viewpoint of the courses from 
content to activity. This transition has 
been easier to make in the manual than 
it is for teachers to make in their class 
work. But such a change of viewpoint, 
freeing teachers from the domination of 
a textbook, enables them to put more of 
themselves into their work. Those teach- 
ers who make the change in method im- 
plicitly advocated in the revised manuals 
are delighted with their new freedom in 
class, even though they are obliged to 
make more careful preparation. It is no 
longer possible for teachers to take their 
manuals into class and read a lesson word 
for word as many teachers did with the 
old manuals. 

The revised material has done much 
more for the pupil than for the teacher. 
Schools which now use this material give 
the boys and girls an opportunity to have 
a real part in the learning process. This 
is a long step forward. Pupil participa- 
tion is essential to educational growth. 

The revisers were very much handi- 
capped by the necessity of beginning the 
work with the pupil’s materials. If the 
leader’s manual and the pupil’s material 
in each course could have been revised 
together, a much more complete job could 
have been done. But once the pupil’s ma- 
terial was completed, the work on the 
leader’s manual was limited. This handi- 


cap was especially noticeable in the kin- 
dergarten and primary courses. 

In addition to the pupil’s packets which 
have been available for several years, some 
of the courses will provide leaflets or 
readers in the very near future. A pupil’s 
reader containing all the missionary stor- 
ies in the leader’s manual for Course IV 
plus some biographical sketches will be 
available for use this fall; it will be an 
attractive book of stories for juniors. At 
some time next year a pupil’s reader on 
the history of the Church will be provided 
for Course VIII, The Long Life of the 
Church. It, too, will be an attractive 
book containing all the informational ma- 
terial in the leader’s manual plus an in- 
troductory chapter dealing with the apos- 
tolic age. Attractive leaflets also will be 
provided for the children themselves in 
Course III, God with Man; these leaflets 
will be published in the late spring or 
early summer next year. 

Besides the manifest improvement in 
teaching procedures the revised material 
is developed in units. All the newer lesson 
materials are taking this form. This 
makes it possible to fit the material into 
the time available. Sunday sessions now 
and then may be wholly devoted to hymn 
singing and the learning of hymns or to 
family services of worship or to special 
seasonal programs without disturbing the 
plans for the whole year—teachers will 
simply plan for a lesser number of ses- 
sions in the unit affected. 

The unit plan makes it possible to in- 
clude in the regular curriculum each year 
the six-weeks Church school mission 
study. The Christian Nurture Series has 
always provided at least two full courses 
on the Church’s missionary work. In 
the revised material this emphasis on a 
study of the Church’s mission is increased. 
Not only are the two courses retained; in 
addition every school is encouraged to 
have six weeks of mission study each year. 
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The next step in regard to the revised 
manuals is for teacher training institutes 
at all times in the year to provide coach- 
ing classes for teachers who need help in 
using the new material. While the teach- 
ing procedures advocated are those in use 
in the best public schools, yet it is diffi- 
cult, at first, for Church school teachers 
to accustom themselves to the new ways 
of teaching. But the answer to most of 
their questions is to be found in the 
pamphlet For Those Teaching the New 
Christian Nurture Courses which may be 
secured free of charge from the More- 
house-Gorham Company, 14 East Forty- 
first Street, New York, N. Y. It would 
be well for all Church school teachers and 
officers to meet and discuss this pamphlet 
before beginning the courses in the fall. 

yf of oF 
| BEER from sixty-eight out of eighty- 
nine chairmen of diocesan depart- 
ments of religious education to whom 
questionnaires were sent reveal: 

The number of department members 
ranges from three to thirty-seven with the 
median at ten. These are usually ap- 
pointed by the Bishop or by the diocesan 
convention. 

Meetings quarterly for a half-day are 
the most common, though there is a wide 
range from a department that meets for 
one hour once a year to a department that 
has eight all-day meetings a year. 

Budgets range from $25 to $10,372: 

Eighteen departments or twenty-seven 
per cent report that they have no budget. 

Thirty-two or forty-eight per cent have 
budgets that range from $25 to $1,080, 
with the median at $250. 

Seventeen or twenty-five per cent have 
budgets that range from $1,300 to $10,372, 
with the median at $2,800. 

An office for the department is pro- 
vided for: 


Thirty-one or forty-six per cent in the 
diocesan house. 

Eighteen or twenty-seven per cent in the 
chairman’s study. 

Two in the part-time educational secre- 
tary’s home. 

Three in a centrally located parish house. 

Thirteen or nineteen per cent report “no 
office.” 


Church school or children’s work is as- 
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sumed to be the work of the department, 
to a greater or less degree. Additionally, 
attention is given to 
Young people, by sixty-one or ninety-one 
per cent. ‘ : 
College work, by forty-six or sixty-eight 
per cent. ; 
Adult education, by forty-four or sixty- 
five per cent. 


College Work 
Tue Rev. T. O. WEDEL, PH.D., Secretary 


5 Fest Cuurcu Society for College Work 
is now some three years old. Owing 
to the notable exhibit of the society at 
the Cincinnati General Convention, the 
number of Church people who are ac- 
quainted with it is fairly large. Mem- 
bers and friends of the society will be 
interested to know that it recently has es- 
tablished closer relations with the Na- 
tional Council. 

The need for a closer tie between the 
society and the constitutional organs of 
the Church was felt almost from the out- 
set. The problem was to create such a 
tie without sacrifice of freedom for the 
society—particularly in the field of fi- 
nancial promotion. National Council, at 
its February meeting, was petitioned by 
the society to appoint a committee to 
draft a plan for codperation. At the 
April meeting of National Council such 
a plan was adopted. The resolution, con- 
currently adopted by the society’s board 
of directors, provides that National Coun- 
cil designate the C.S.C.W. as a Codperat- 
ing Agency of the National Council—on 
the analogy of the Church Army, the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, and others. Re- 
ports of the society’s activities will ap- 
pear as a regular feature in THE Spirit 
or Missions. The resolution also pro- 
vides that the Presiding Bishop shall ap- 
point five of the twenty members of the 
society’s board of directors. The society 
is, lastly, requesting the Presiding Bishop 
to become its honorary president. 

Another step toward a closer relation- 
ship between the society and the Church- 
at-large is an addition to the by-laws of 
the society permitting the appointment of 
associate directors. 
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Social Service 


Tue Rev. ALMON R. PEPPER 


The Church in Urban America—Study Course for 1938-39 


HE CuHuRCcH in Urban America is one 

of the two topics recommended by 
National Council for special study during 
the coming year, 1938-39. Because of 
the nature of this subject, the Depart- 
ment took a leading part in the prepara- 
tion of the material and is codperating in 
plans for furthering its use. 

The basis of the study is a series of six 
pamphlets issued under the general title 
The Church in Urban America. The sub- 
jects of the pamphlets are. 

The City and Its People by the Rev. 
Niles Carpenter, Ph.D. 

The Religious Needs of City People by 
the Rev. Elmore M. McKee 

City Churches and Their Problems by 
the Rev. Harold Holt, D.D. 

The Church and Its Community by the 
Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, $.T.D. 

Some Developing Programs by the Rev. 
Almon R. Pepper 

The City’s Challenge to the Church by 
the Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, D.D. 

Each pamphlet, in addition to the 
presentation of its topic, contains sug- 
gestions for study and discussion, and a 
reading list. The Church in Urban 
America will be available soon at the 
Church Missions House Book Store, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, price fifty 
cents. Orders should be placed under 
the general title, not under the individual 
pamphlet titles. In addition to our own 
material, valuable reading and sugges- 
tions will be found in Missionary Educa- 

‘tion Movement materials available at 
Church Missions House Book Store. 

The problems of the City Church are 
not academic for any Church member. 
They are the most important practical 
problems which face organized Christian- 
ity today. Nor will the problems solve 
themselves. The combined efforts of 
every rector, vestry, and congregation 
together with the codrdinated effort of 
the diocese, province, and National 
Council will be necessary to meet these 
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problems effectively. First there must be 
a widespread knowledge of the nature of 
the problem before there can be an effec- 
tive program of attack. The six pam- 
phlets which make up The Church in 
Urban America are intended to give this 
knowledge in general terms and to en- 
courage its local and specific application. 

Obviously the solutions of these prob- 
lems cannot be carried out in a short time. 
A long-time program of policy and strat- 
egy is necessary. But a beginning can 
now be made on a nation-wide basis with 
all our own churches becoming conscious 
of the problem. Other communions will 
be studying the same subject and using 
much of the same source material. In this 
way the program can fit in with the cur- 
rent ecumenical movement. 

For the promotion of the use of this 
material it will help to define some areas 
of responsibility. Subsequent experience 
and interest may well make improvements 
in the program. The responsibilities can 
be divided in this way: 

1. The National Council—To prepare 
the study material and give initial pro- 
motion to its use. 

To prepare additional material as need 
arises. 

To codperate with provincial and dioc- 
esan authorities in planning special con- 
ferences on the subject. 

To promote use of the material through 
the national offices of Church organiza- 
tions. 

2. Provincial Synods—To delegate to 
one or more of its departments responsi- 
bility to promote the study through proper 
diocesan agencies. 

To set up a provincial conference on 
the City Church or make it a chief item 
at the Synod meeting. 

3. Diocesan Councils—To urge every 
parish to have a study group. 

To ask some diocesan department to 
become expert or know experts on the 
subject of the City and the City Church. 


To organize a diocesan conference on 
the subject, or make it a chief item at the 
diocesan convention. 

4. Parishes—To organize through some 
official agency, preferably the vestry, a 
long-time program of study and survey. 

To codperate with other vestries in 
planning the program for the Episcopal 
Church in the whole community. 

To encourage as many groups in the 
parish as possible to become acquainted 
with the problem. 

To cooperate with other communions 
in the community in gathering the neces- 
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sary statistics and basic material on the 
problems of that particular community. 

To cooperate in a city-wide conference 
and to give leadership in this conference. 

To formulate a long-time plan for the 
parish giving each organized group in the 
parish a responsible part in the program. 

Whenever man has felt insecure under 
new conditions he has organized his at- 
tack. The problems which cities are pre- 
senting to the Church today can only be 
met on an organized basis of study and 
action. Great spiritual values are to be 
derived from such a process. 


Tue Rev. G. WARFIELD Hoss, D.D. 


Publicity 
SURVEY conducted by the Roman 


A Catholic magazine, America, re- 
vealed that “religion as a news topic out- 
ranked art, aviation, biography, business, 
children, drama, engineering, finance, 
labor, law, medicine, music, radio, scan- 
dal, society, and sociology.” 

: of cf Yr 


OLLECTED from all sorts of sources, in 

response to a considerable demand, 
the Department has mimeographed sev- 
eral pages headed “What to Put on Your 
Bulletin Board.” The sheets are avail- 
able to anyone who will send ten cents in 
stamps for postage and handling. Short 
phrases, slogans, evangelistic and mis- 
sionary messages, are thus offered, not so 
much with the idea of use as they appear, 
but rather to suggest various types of 
bulletin board material which will help 
make this valuable publicity medium 
more effective. 

Incidentally, the popular mimeographed 
Syllabus for Six Addresses on the 
Church’s Program has been revised and is 
again available at twenty-five cents. 

5 7 if 

HE FORTNIGHTLY paper of the Brazil- 

ian Episcopal Church has been pub- 
lished for forty-five years. It is printed 
in Portuguese, the language of the coun- 
try, and is called The Christian Standard, 
from Isaiah 62:10. Every issue has a 
page on The Forward Movement. 
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N™ uses of the Partly Printed Parish 
Paper crop up constantly. The 
latest is its use by Miss Agnes Hickson in 
her work for the isolated in North 
Dakota. She mimeographs two pages of 
excellent material on the blank part of 
the paper, and mails the four-page paper 
to her list of 325 scattered and isolated 
families. Thus they receive her message, 
some missionary material and pictures, 
and a pleasant evidence of the Church’s 
interest in her scattered sheep. 
4, 4 
UCH FAVORABLE comment was re- 
ceived about the drawings used on 
the covers of the three illustrated booklets, 
Preach the Gospel, Heal the Sick, and Go 
Ye and Teach. Line cuts have been made 
suitable for printing in one color, and 
they may be borrowed by anyone who 
wants a striking cover for parish paper, 
leaflet, or other printed publicity. 
Pitas eet} 
Sunday Meditation is the title of 
a syndicated newspaper column 
written by the Rev. C. E. Coles of Al- 
bany, Oregon. It is excellent and unusual 
publicity for the Church. Dr. Coles says: 
I have been doing this for the past thirty 
years in Africa, Europe, and America. Al- 
most any clergyman could do a similar 
piece of work by arrangement with week- 
ly newspaper editors. 
If all Church people would feel it their 


duty and privilege to teach and preach 
with spoken word plus printed word .. . 


F 
. 
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Field D epartment Tue Rev.CuHar es W. SHEERIN,D.D. 


Tithing is God’s Law of Stewardship 
By THE Rt. Rev. E. C. SEAMAN, D.D. 


This is the first of a special series of brief 
articles on Stewardship which will appear regu- 
larly on this page. Next month the Rev. Wil- 
liam Porkess of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, will 
write on The Tenth More Than Nine-Tenths. 
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nee FreLtp Department is a depart- 
ment of agriculture concerned with 
the yield of what St. James calls the fruit 
of righteousness. In the Church’s econ- 
omy it is the development of an essential 
principle of Christianity taught in our 
Lord’s many parables of seeds, trees, 
grass, wheat, figs, grapes, and other living 
and growing bodies like the Church. 

One yield of the seed that is the Word 
of God is clearly the souls that are being 
saved and being added daily to the 
Church. Of the fruits of the Spirit in 
these redeemed lives one is faith, another 
is temperance, another goodness, another 
love or sacrifice, and still another is joy 
or blessedness in sacrificial sharing. The 
field in which these fruits are produced 
is the whole world, and the Field De- 
partment may be considered the organ 
of the Church’s world-consciousness. 

Every fruit of the field follows the ful- 
fillment of God’s laws of agriculture; and 
every fruit of the Spirit results likewise 
from the proper observance of God’s 
spiritual laws. 

Tithing is God’s law of stewardship, 

and it was not revoked by the Lord 
Jesus. 
_ Many people who make large gifts to 
God’s work feel that their giving begins 
with eleven per cent. “The tenth is the 
Lord’s” they say and believe. 

The World War slogan for financing 
the fight was “Give until it hurts,” but 
with most unconverted people in giving to 
the Church’s Program the hurt begins 
with the giving and continues until in 
the giver is born a spirit of love or an 
understanding heart. 


God’s appeal is to give until you like 
giving and until you learn that Christ was 
really right when He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Christian stewardship, however, is such 
a fruit. It is found in many individuals 
who recognize the fact that “all that 
is in the earth” is the Lord’s. A com- 
paratively few communions practice tith- 
ing rather consistently and seem to have 
found joy in giving. China Inland Mis- 
sion has found these joys. 

In speaking of what can be done by 
tithing, I wish to mention a congregation 
“out our way” that has about 1,200 tith- 
ers, many of them being people of scant 
means and most of them having very 
limited incomes; but missions and other 
benevolences, education and local cur- 
rent expense share proportionately in a 
very large budget which is always over- 
paid. Needless to say it is a Church 
filled with joy, and recruits are added 
practically every week. 

Here Christian stewardship is accepted 
as a part of Christianity, with tithing as 
its basic law; the Church board recognizes 
that its members are trustees of their 
heavenly Father’s business at home and 
abroad. 

I have confidence enough in the Epis- 
copal Church to believe that any of our 
congregations equally informed and 
equally inspired can and will do as well. 
If our communicants have a per capita 
income of $500 per year (the estimated 
national per capita in 1935 was $556) 
and if our 1,424,137 communicants re- 
ported in 1937 had all tithed, our Church’s 
contributions last year would have been 
$71,206,850.00 instead of $31,938,489.04 ; 
or even if out of the nearly $32,000,000 
contributed the Church Program had re- 
ceived one tenth it would have received 
$3,193,848.90 instead of $1,401,277.41. 
Why not study tithing and try it out? 
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Woman’s Auxiliary 


GRACE LINDLEY, LITT.D. 


Diocesan Branches Active in Social Work 


TPES Woman’s Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese of West Virginia is doing some 
outstanding social service work. Some 
excerpts from a letter written to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary social service chair- 
man by the chairman of the diocesan 
Board of Social Service indicate the fine 
relationship existing between the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the diocesan social service 
organization: 


Our board was most interested when the 
Woman’s Auxiliary instituted the depart- 
ment of Christian social service, and most 
grateful when that new department, through 
you, evidenced a desire to work with us to 
further the social service emphasis of our 
Church in this diocese. The Auxiliary pro- 
gram is bound to grow in significance as 
experiments. are made in the _ various 
branches, and as reports on projects under- 
taken are discussed. Such an exchange of 
ideas ought to be a part of each district 
and diocesan meeting. 


Then followed suggestions as to proj- 
ects to be taken up and methods by which 
these projects might be worked out. The 
suggestions were well thought out, of 
basic importance to the beginning of a 
social service program, and concretely 
stated. The letter closed with this 
statement: 


Our board, at its recent meeting passed 
a motion which will ask the (diocesan) 
Council to change the canons, in the pre- 
scribed form, so that the secretary of the 
department of Christian social service of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, automatically be- 
comes a member of our diocesan board. 
This official relationship will bring our 
work closer together, and enable us to plan 
a cooperative program. 


Evidence that the work begun under 
such friendly cooperation is being effec- 
tively carried out is shown in the report 
blank sent by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
social service chairman to the Auxiliary 
branches. Her own yearly report is based 
upon the replies received. Some of the 
most pertinent questions are: 


1. Convocation 
2. Name of Parish Church 
Town 

3. Rector’s name 

4. Name and address of Woman’s Aux- 
iliary president 

5. Name and address of social service 
secretary 

6. Do you subscribe for THE Spirit OF 
Missions? Do you use the page devoted 
to Christian Social Service as a guide to the 
thinking of your group meetings? 

7. Pages 26-28 of The Woman’s Auxiliary 
in the Life of the Church (W.A. 49) out- 
line the Christian social service: work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. In what ways have 
these suggestions been useful to your group? 
Which ideas have you adopted as suitable 
for your branch? 

8. Bulletins mailed by your diocesan 
chairman suggested two projects for your 
consideration. Did your group cooperate 
with either of these projects? Please ex- 
plain fully how you did so, and what suc- 
cess you had. 

9, The Third Sunday after Epiphany has 
been designated as Social Service Sunday. 
Did your branch receive the notice regard- 
ing this occasion? To what extent was this 
date celebrated by your Auxiliary or par- 
ish? 

10. Which suggestions in Bulletins No. 1, 
2, and 3 have you found suited to your 
local needs? 

11. What additional activities have you 
chosen for the social service work of your 
branch? 


From the Woman’s Auxiliary Social 
Service Chairman of the Diocese of At- 
lanta come these suggestions: 


Suggested Objectives for Christian Social 
Service Committees of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary 
1. General 

Sea chairmen and committee mem- 

ers 
a. Attitudes — Information — Intelligent 
approach to social problems 
b. Problems of relief 
c. Causes of poverty: Low wages, Un- 
employment, Poor housing, Poor 
health, Crime 
2. Parochial 
Information as to needs of the members 
in the parish. 
a. Physical: Relief for needy, assistance 
in securing work, etc. 
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b. Educational: Assistance in schooling 
c. Spiritual: Meeting needs through 
understanding of problems 
3. Codperate with diocesan Christian social 
service program. Child welfare 


Program of study group held in Macon, 

Georgia, during Lent, 1938. 

The Place of a Christian in a Changing 

World. 

First Session: Introduction, with true- 
false test on Social Attitudes. Measure- 
ment of our own attitudes toward peace, 
industrial relations, race, etc. 

Seconp Session: Interpretation of social 
attitudes 

Tuirp Session: The Labor Movement 

FourtH SEssion: Race 

Firrrg Session: The Youth Movement 

OxpyecT OF Course: To stimulate the mem- 
bers to further study and to do some 
hard thinking. 


Program of study group held in Atlanta. 


A Training Course for Volunteer Social 

Service : 

The Family and the Modern Community— 

Led by a professor of sociology 
Industrial Relations—Led by the Textile 

Workers Public Relations Counsel. 
Health and the Community—Led by the 

State Director of Health Education. 
Youth and the Community—Led by the 

Regional Director, Boy Scouts of America. 
Standards for Social Service Volunteers— 

Led by the General Secretary, Atlanta 

Y.W.C.A. 

Christian social attitudes as they per- 
tained to each subject were presented by 
various Atlanta clergy. Discussion followed 
each session. The Executive Secretary of 
the Social Welfare Council of the city of 
Atlanta coOperated in planning the pro- 
gram. 
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This interesting, new, free booklet tells you 
how thousands of missionary children have re- 
ceived a superior education . . . from Kinder- 
garten up to High School ... in remote mis- 
sions all over the world. 


Write for your copy today. 
Read how Calvert School ex- 
tension courses prepare chil- 
dren so successfully that they 
take advanced standing when 
they enter school — even 
though they have never been 
to regular schools before! 
There is no obligation. Please 
give child’s age when writing. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
‘The School that Comes to Yow 


80 W. Tuscany Road, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions, and Parishes 

unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in one volume). Pew size. 


Apply to Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y. 


1935 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE FREE 


WHAT AILS MY 
PEOPLE? 


(The Jews) 
A MESSAGE FOR THE TIMES 
By B. A. M. Schapiro 
This pamphlet sent free on receipt of 6 cents 
postage to cover mailing charge. 
Office of publication, 676 Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Contents for June, 1938 


Richard Hooker Wilmer, Second Bishop of 
Alabama (1862-1900) . Gardiner C. Tucker 


Beginnings of the Church in Liberia 


Fee Me ere 6 Artley B. Parson 
The Church and the Swedes Nelson R. Burr 


Early Church Missions to Seamen ... . 
oo @ mo 9a cso lg Jeleycaileh dal, icolitesy 


Per Copy 5 Paterson Street Per Year 
$1.25 New Brunswick, N. J. $4.00 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 
R. P. Kent, Secy., 281 Fourth Ave., New York 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments, Materials 
Repairing, cleaning and re-ap- 
plying, Altar Breads. 
Georcia L. BENDER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 


MENEELY BELL CO 
220 BROAGWIN- KT EITY. 


Kindly mention THE SPIRIT or Missions when writing to advertisers. 335 
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A UNIVERSALLY AC- 
CLAIMED DAILY DE- 
VOTIONAL GUIDE — 
Now Used by a Million 
People in English- and 
Spanish - Speaking 
Countries. Every Chris- 
tian desiring to have a 
family altar or some 
other form of daily 
devotions in the home 
should have a copy of 
THE UPPER ROOM— 
buy from the pastor of 
your Church or order 
direct 


Che 
Upper 
Room 

July 


August 
September 


Che 
Upper 
Room 
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Each quarterly issue of 
THE UPPER ROOM 
contains meditations, 
Scripture selections and 
suggested prayers for 
each day. 


EL APOSENTO ALTO, 
the Spanish edition, 
shipped to all Spanish- 
speaking countries on 
exactly same _ price 
schedule as the English 
edition. 

Order from 

THE UPPER ROOM 
Doctors’ Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“Whilst they are in health’’ 


“The Minister is ordered, from time to time, to advise the People, 


whilst they are in health, to make Wills arranging for the disposal 


of their temporal goods, and when of ability, to leave Bequests 


for religious and charitable uses.” 
—Page 320, the Book of Common Prayer. 


The Church recognizes the desirability of arranging the dis- 
posal of temporal goods while in health, when, free from the rack 


of pain, thoughtful consideration can be given. 


In some states a gift for a religious or charitable purpose, in 
order to be valid, must be made a certain length of time before 
the testator’s death. Do not let your wish to make such a gift be 


defeated by delay in making your Will. 
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CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE 


AGE AGE AGE AGE AGE _ AGE 
EEE OLIGY, 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Ordinarys Lice ee $15.10 $17.19 $19.91 $23.50 $28.35 $34.99 
Thirty Payment Life 18.03 19.89 22.28 25.42 29.72 35.79 
Twenty-five Payment Life _____ 19.77 21.74 24.20 27.37 31.58 37.40 
Twenty Payment Life... 22.53 24.71 27.40 30.75 35.07 40.82 
Endowment at Age 65. 18.40 21.71 26.31 32.93 43.08 60.13 
Endowment at Age 60. 20.86 25.21 31.50 41.18 57.55 90.48 
Thirty Year Endowment... 24.57 25.21 26.31 28.18 31.36 36.57 
Twenty-five Year Endowment __ 30.21 30.69 31.50 32.93 35.43 39.73 
Twenty Year Endowment_________ 39.14 39.51 40.12 41.18 43.08 46.46 


Rates at other ages for all standard forms of insurance supplied upon request. 


Although these rates are low, substantial refunds, based upon mortality and in- 
terest savings, have been paid to policyholders every year since 1924, making the 


cost of the insurance even lower. 


Available only to the Clergy, Lay Officials and Active Lay Workers 
of the Episcopal Church and their Immediate Families. 


Latest Revisions. Now Ready 


THE CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES 


PRIMARY 
Course 1—Trust in God 


Leader’s Manual. Paper 50 cts. 


Course 2—Obedience to God 
Leader’s Manual. Paper 50 cts. 


JUNIOR 
Course 6—Church Worship and 
Membership 


Leader’s Manual. Paper 50 cts. 


JUNIOR HIGH 
Course 8—The Long Life of the 
Church 


Leader’s Manual. Paper $1.35 


SENIOR HIGH 
Our Bible 


Manual—full year. Paper $1.00 


The revision of the Series, with the ex- 
ception of the balance of the Senior High 
courses, has now been completed. 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE - 


14 E. Forty-first St. M 


GORHAM CO. 


G| New York City 


a. 


Forward Movement Literature 


Publication of literature is only one phase of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission’s program. These various manuals, booklets, guides, and other pieces 
of literature are not ends in themselves. They are published to help YOU 
in your Parish Forward Movement Program. Literature sent postpaid if re- 


mittance accompanies orders. 


Address THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


COMMISSION, 406 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘“Forward—day by day” 


The loyal Christian does not take a vaca- 
tion from God in the summer. The day 
we do not seek God is a day lost. This 
issue of “Forward—day by day” can 
help us in discovering God’s purpose 
for our lives in His World. Price 4%c 
per copy in bundles of 10 or more. 


Coin Envelopes. 12 cents per 100. Use 
this in any of our booklets to enable 
the reader to help defray cost. 


Forward Guides 


Forward Into All The World — the 
Church’s Mission and why. 

My Own Steps Forward—the way of 
personal discipleship. 

A Better Economic Order—a Christian 
approach. 

Christian Worship, Personal and Corpo- 
rate—subject wonderfully explained. 
For Those Who Mourn. A help for fac- 

ing bereavement. 


Any guide, single copy 5c. 25 or more 
(assorted or one kind) 3 cents each 
while editions last. Set of one each of 
5 guides, 20 cents. 


Prayers—New and Old. 128 pages, Pray- 
ers, Thanksgivings, Litanies and Psalms. 
Available in three editions. 


Edition A—paper bound, 5 cents per copy. 

Edition B—cloth bound, thin Bible paper (Pew 
Edition) gold stamped, stained edges, 25 cents 
each. 

Edition C—(gift edition) bound in genuine Blue 
Morocco grain flexible leather; gilt edge, 
rounded corners, thin Bible paper, with silk 
marker, boxed, $1.00. One line marking on 
cover free, if ordered in advance. 


The Episcopal Church. A 6-page folder 
on the Church’s statistics, history, ac- 
tivities, faith and practice, and family 
life. Price, when prepaid, 50c per 150 


copies. Lesser quantity, 40c per 100. 


“Go!” Forward Movement Missions Pic- 
torial. 32-page booklet, large size page, 
9x12 inches. Maximum space devoted 
to pictures, and minimum of reading 
matter. Human interest pictures from 
the missions field. 5 cents per copy in 
lots of 20 or more. 


Church Unity 


Getting Together. A Course on the study 
of Church Unity, based on reports of 
the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences, for Parish and other groups. 
Arranged in six lessons, which may be 
expanded to 10 or 12. Discussion out- 
lines follow each section. Price 15c. 

The Edinburgh Litany, as led by the 
Bishop of Dornakal. (4 pages). Valua- 
ble for groups and congregational de- 
votions. Price lc per copy in lots of 20 
or more. 


Study Courses 


ABC. Programs for Young People. Set 
of outlines for young people between 
the ages of 14 and 23. Useful for Young 
People’s Societies, Church School clas- 
ses, Young people in the Home, and for 
leaders of young people. Price 5 cents. 

Why Be a Christian? 2nd edition, re- 
vised. A study course for youth and 
adult classes seeking a Christian Phil- 
osophy of Life. 20c, $2.00 per dozen. 

Proving Prayer. A working guide for 
schools of prayer. 10 cents; $1.00 per 
dozen; $7.50 per 100. 

Religion In Family Life. A six-session 
discussion course for parents, teachers, 
5 cents; 40 cents per dozen. 

Building a Parish Program. Practical 
units on worship, the Church School, 
Community, Relations with Diocese 
and General Church, the Parish Budget. 
Good study material to help your peo- 
ple know and support parish life and 
work. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen. 

Our Father. Ten devotions on the Lord’s 
Prayer. 20 copies or more, Ic each. Less 
than 20 copies, 2c each. 


Children’s Material 


For Summer 

We Promise. Children’s Church Primer. 
Full of teaching, and pictures in color. 
85,000 already sold. Teacher can de- 
velop every page into a lesson. Price 
5 cents each. 

Come and See. A 12-week work and play 
book for children based on St. Mark. 
Undated. Use at any time during the 
year. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen. 


